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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—==———— 
HE Mahdists are naturally elated with their conquest of 
the Equatorial Provinces, and are determined to conquer 
Abyssinia, and drive the English, if not out of Egypt, at 
least out of Wady Halfa and Suakim. In both cases their 
object is the same,—to clear away all obstacles to their free 
communication with Arabia, and so enable themselves to 
receive armies of efficient recruits, all Arabia being stirred 
with the idea of a Holy War for the conquest of the African 
Continent, which Arabs regard as their natural heritage. As 
the Dervishes have already defeated and killed King John, 
their advance upon King Menelek would be a serious affair, 
but that this time they will be faced by Italian troops and a 
regular artillery. The force advancing northward will follow 
the old lines, the necessity of water compelling it to approach 
the Nile too soon, and Sir Francis Grenfell will doubtless 
give a good account of the invaders. But how long is this 
kind of thing to go on? As we have repeatedly pointed 
out, the Dervishes cannot alter their policy, which is 
to reach the Red Sea, if they would; and they can 
afford to spend two or three thousand men in an annual 
attack. They will at last, it may be believed, get weary, 
but the last may be a long way off. They make great 
conquests in the interior, and as long as they conquer, they 
will believe that God is with them, and in his own time will 
enable them to conquer the infidel General and his black 
soldiery, every man of whom, if once defeated, would, as the 
Mahdists believe, eagerly swell their ranks. That is what 
happened at Wadelai. 





No authentic news appears as yet to have arrived from 
Brazil—that is, no news not sent through a cable which the 
Provisional Government controls. Private telegrams contain 
nothing except that the provinces “adhere,” which is, of 
course, official news, and that Rio is tranquil, which, con- 
sidering that the fleet joined in the revolution and could 
destroy Rio in three hours, may be taken as certainly true. 
The Brazilian Minister in Washington considers his news 
excellent; but that is not independent information, for which 
Europe must wait another fortnight. Even then we shall 
know only the details of the revolution, and not its effect 
‘pon provincial opinion. The Government itself sends nothing 
except assurances that it will keep its engagements, and a 
decree establishing “ universal suffrage” for all who can read 
and write. That qualification excludes all Indians, all Negroes, 
and probably more than half of all Brazilians in the interior. 








The King of Italy opened his Parliament on the 25th inst. 
in a long speech, marked by the unusual prominence given to 
his personal authority. We have remarked upon this feature 
of the speech elsewhere, and need only add here that King 
Humbert welcomes the extension of the vote to all who can read 
and write; that he is anxiously pressing forward social Bills, 
such as those for compensating workmen for accidents, and for 
raising the salaries of schoolmasters ; and that his Government 
has resolved not to increase taxation, but to give agriculture and 
commerce time to recover themselves. He evinces a proclivity, 
rather timid at present, towards Free-trade, and will abolish 
the differential tariffs between France and Italy, but will con- 
tinue to spend as much as ever upon the Fighting Services. 
He believes that peace is better assured than it was, and con- 
gratulates the country upon laying down its arms in Africa, 
where it has “assured” itself of vast possessions, and will 
loyally guide its Abyssinian ally. The Dervishes intend to 
make remarks upon that last clause, which the Italians will 
find audible; but the whole speech breathes a spirit of confidence 
and hope unusual in utterances of the kind. 


Lord Salisbury had a great reception at Nottingham on 
Tuesday, where a conference of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations was held, with Sir A. Rollit in the chair, and a 
resolution passed in favour of the formation of a great 
“ National” party, of which, however, it was added that Lord 
Salisbury was “the natural chief.” In other words, the Con- 
servatives were quite willing to absorb the Liberal Unionists. 
Lord Salisbury, in replying to the resolution, said that he 
himself had thought it probable that he would do better to give 
place to some other statesman,—meaning, of course, Lord 
Hartington,—as the chief of such a party, at which there were 
loud cries of “ No, no!” but that this was not a matter for the 
leaders, but for the parties themselves to determine. Great 
parties could not be moved about on the political board like so 
many ehessmen. They must grow, and must develop for them- 
selves the conditions under which they would flourish best,—a 
remark which seems to indicate that Lord Sali: bury, like Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, does not think that the 
time has quite come as yet for a complete fus’o1 of the Co.- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists in a single party, if that party 
is to be stronger and more harmonious than the present 
alliance between the two. 


In the evening, Lord Salisbury addressed a great mass 
meeting of twelve thousand persons, when he laid down what 
he held to be the sound Conservative view of certain social 
questions, such as the means by which the rate of wages could 
best be kept up. That depended, he said, on nothing which 
legislation could alter, but mainly on the quantity of 
capital seeking labourers, and the number of labourers in 
search of employment, varying directly with the capital 
seeking investment and inversely with the number of 
labourers desiring employment. Any policy which frightened 
such capital away must tend to lower wages; any policy 
which dispersed the labourers to better-paid fields of labour 
must tend to raise them. Therefore, the true Conservative 
principle for labourers no less than capitalists, was to inspire 
confidence that all honest and competent manufacturers and 
traders would be safe and protected in the exercise of their 
rights, and to increase the facilities for the easy passage of 
labourers to the places where they are best paid. Similarly, with 
regard to their dwellings, no policy could succeed which deterred 
landlords from building wholesome houses for the artisan and 
labouring class; for without perfect confidence that such 
houses would pay, they would not be built, and then no clear- 
ing away of slums would benefit, but rather injure, the 
position of the labourers. As to Ireland, Lord Salisbury 
insisted that a “ Union of Hearts” not founded on binding 
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legal authority never gives confidence, and that the sort of 
encouragement which the Trish Nationalists had received in 
ignoring and even breaking the law wherever the law was dis- 
agreeable to them, is the worst possible security for confidence 
in the binding force of any new constitutional compact. 


On Wednesday, Lord Salisbury made a considerable number 
of small speeches at Nottingham, some of them of singular 
ability. He spoke of the conduct of the Liberal Unionists 
with the utmost warmth, as conduct that had been historically 
almost unique; and described the Gladstonian policy as just 
now resembling a dissolving view at the crisis when the 
features of the old scene are melting away, and those of the 
new scene are just beginning to appear, the combination of 
images being somewhat perplexing. By all Gladstonian prin- 
ciples, Ireland ought to have got worse, and as unfortunately for 
those principles, she had got better, the Gladstonians were 
rather at a loss. Consequently, they are throwing out vague 
feelers in the direction of Socialism, being sure that after 
the great change of front in 1886, there can never be any 
difficulty in abandoning a policy which they have seemed to 
favour. The older Gladstonians understand “the philosophy 
of loopholes,” but the younger politicians who have not 
yet mastered that philosophy, show the most naive desire to 
embark on a limitless sea of change, and to fling away every 
constitutional principle in the fervour of their logical develop- 
ment of the principles of Home-rule. 


Lord Rosebery, for instance, sighs for a Cromwell who 
might deal austerely with the House of Lords. But Cromwells, 
when we do get them, are not very manageable persons, and 
perhaps a new Cromwell, if he took to revolution, might think 
it better first to purge the House of Commons. And probably 
the first and greatest difficulty in reforming the House of 
Lords is, that the House of Commons is exceedingly unwilling 
to set up a rival to itself in popular favour. As to estab- 
lishing such a Senate as the United States have got, that 
would enormously diminish the influence of the House of 
Commons; and the idea of “ Federation,” in which the Home- 
rulers now find so much comfort, must practically mean 
chopping England into little bits, probably on the pattern of 
Wales. Otherwise, the only course consistent with Irish 
Home-rule is to leave Irishmen where they are, and let them 
vote away English and Scotch taxes, while denying English 
and Scotch Members the power to deal with Irish taxes; and 
that would be for the Irishmen to treat England as large 
Railway Companies treat a branch line,—namely, to depute a 
number of Irish directors to see that the English manage 
their affairs in a manner consistent with Irish interests. 
Lord Salisbury hardly thought that England was inclined to 
acquiesce in such a position as that. 





Lord Salisbury’s most novel declaration at Nottingham was 
understood to be in favour of remitting the school-fees of the very 
poor, and substituting a central grant, so soon at least as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could afford such an addition to the 
Budget of Education. Lord Salisbury did not say how far he 
would go, but considering how far this policy has already gone 





in Scotland, it is considered that his language almost amounted 
to accepting the principle of remitting the school-pence 
altogether. We should be very sorry if this is to be the result. 
There are a good many of the working classes who can afford | 
their 2d. a week as well at least as the middle classes can afford | 
their £20 or £30 a year for a day-school, and we should be 
sorry to think that the middle classes also are to be declared 
free from the obligation of educating their own children. 

Sir Albert Rollit, who took the chair at the Nottingham Con- 
ference of Conservative Associations, made a good speech in 
favour of the more progressive action of the party to which he 
belonged; but it is rather a pity, we think, at the present time 
to refer this progressive aspect of Conservatism to the historical 
influence of Lord Beaconsfield’s democratic Toryism, rather 
than to the results which have flowed from the extension of 
the suffrage both in town and country, results which are not 
very well expressed by any title which includes the word 
“Tory” at all. Asa matter of fact, Lord Beaconsfield did not 
“educate ” his party, but blew it into the air by his Suffrage 
Bill; and the new party is a party founded on popular 
feeling, and quite out of accord with the party which Lord 





Beaconsfield fancied that he was forming and in 
“Coningsby” and “Sybil.” There is in the pop 
which now follows Lord Salisbury a great dea] more of 

Liberalism than of Mr. Disraeli’s transcendental] Pin - 
Sir Albert Rollit, however, in spite of his Disraclicworshe, 
made an admirable speech, and was happy in one " ie 
epigrams, when he remarked that Ireland was Prosperin : 
that the possession of capital there is no longer a — 
offence. ——— 


Spiring in 
ular part 


The troubles with Portugal never end. No sooner had hey 
Majesty’s Government granted the charter to the South Afri “ 
Company which is to administer Zambesia, than the Kin me 
Portugal issued a decree announcing that Mashonaland ai 
vast belt of territory north of the Zambesi were Portuguese. ea 
directing the immediate establishment of an administration 
there. On receipt of the decree, which is almost equivalent to 
an invasion of British territory, Lord Salisbury directed Mr 
Petrie, Minister at Lisbon, to protest against it, and to declare 
that, while Mashonaland was British by treaty with its chiefs 
the claim to the regions north of the Zambesi could not be 
recognised except as regards two old Portuguese settlements 
Tete and Zumbo. The protest is unequivocal, but the 
Portuguese say they will disregard it, and the despatch mug 
be followed up by much stronger steps than a mere publica- 
tion in the Gazette. The Portuguese are probably relying on 
their allies of the Transvaal, whose defensive power is absurdly 
exaggerated by Continental opinion. 


The French Chamber has repented of its vote for free-trade 
in matches. The Deputies were provoked by the extraordinary 
badness and dearness of the monopoly matches, and voted 
therefore for free manufacture, forgetting that they thereby 
gave up a revenue of £680,000 a year. This was strongly 
pressed on them by M. Rouvier on Saturday, and at last the 
Chamber, by a narrow majority of seven, threw out M. 
Peytral’s Bill, and handed over the monopoly to the State, 
which binds itself in return to make the matches ina factory 
of its own. The matches will therefore be good, but they will 
also be dear, probably five times the English price—they are 
now seven times—and it will be excessively difficult to prevent 
smuggling. The Chamber has since given up a million 
sterling a year by allowing mortgages and debts to be deducted 
from the valuation of property liable to death-duties; but in 
this instance it has recovered the loss by extending the duties 
to Algeria, by placing a surtax of 1 per cent. on successions 
to collaterals or strangers, and by doubling the 3 per cent. 
tax on lottery bonds,—the latter a curious idea, because the 
Government had almost pledged itself never to permit another 
lottery loan. 


The Germans have broken out of the European combination 
under which all semi-civilised Powers, Turkey included, are 
compelled to allow Europeans to be tried in Consular Conrts. 
They have agreed that this privilege shall in Japan he 
limited to the Consular Ports for five years, and at the 
end of that time shall absolutely cease. In return for this 
concession, the Japanese Government give the Germans 
perfect freedom of trade with the interior of the Empire, 
and a tariff treaty, the details of which are not published, 
but are believed to be most favourable. As regards Japan, 
this treaty may not matter much, though we have still 
to hear the opinion of foreigners residing there upon that 
subject ; but if it is to be taken as a precedent, and Germans 
are to sell the rights of Europe in China and Turkey for special 


| privileges of trade, it may prove of the last importance. Evenif 


the native Courts are unjustly suspected, which no European 
believes, the total absence of confidence in them must hamper 
all transactions, and prevent the residence of traders in any 
places outside the immediate supervision of European Consuls. 
It will be argued that what Germans can bear, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen can also bear; but then, unless the Germans 
trust Chinese and Mussulman Judges, they have no right to 
bear it. 


Long letters have been received from Stanley, dated August 
17th,—that is, before he had left Uzinja for Mpwapwa, where 
he is now known to have arrived. They recount the method 
of his relief of Emin Pasha, who arrived on the Albert 
Nyanza with only 600 followers, and displayed the greatest 
reluctance to commence his march. He vacillated for 44 days 
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the last believed that his mutinous soldiers at Wadelai 
obey his summons, which of course they did not do. 
ntrary, his followers in Stanley’s camp laid a plot to 
teal their host’s stock of rifles, and so destroy him. At last 
7 arch of 1,500 fugitives commenced, and was continued 
pase months, to Uzinja. The explorer considers it un- 
pee but he defeated the Wanyoro, a tribe which is the 
pion ‘of that part of Africa; he made many geographical 
discoveries, particularly one of a range of snow-clad mountains 
18,000ft. high ; and he lost a large proportion of his men from 
teret, 141 in a single month. It will be remembered that only 
gj) men reached Mpwapwa, and he must therefore have lost 
700 out of the 1,500, doubtless from disease, which is so 
terrible that the Egyptians, once seized, throw themselves 
down in the long grass to die. 


and to 
would 
Qn the co 


The discussion in the London School Board on Thursday, 
on the condition of the School Board buildings, is not alto- 
gether pleasant reading. The chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee, Mr. Helby, seems to be doing his duty fearlessly ; but we 
take it to be his opinion that all or nearly all the school-houses 
grein a doubtful condition, and that the remedy is to prosecute 
the contractors. This remedy, however, only extends to those 
houses which are less than four years old, and will be found 
wretchedly insufficient. Moreover, taken by itself it leaves 
the question of responsibility for the gross negligence some- 
where displayed entirely unsettled. Mr. Helby attributes the 
mischief to the system of accepting the lowest tender, which 
induces firms to come forward and compete merely for the 
sake of the command of money a contract gives them; but 
then, who is responsible for that system? And who has 
allowed the successful contractors to depart so widely, as 
Mr. Helby says they have done, from their specifications ? 


The Times made a revelation on Wednesday of some literary 
interest. The elder among ovr readers will probably remember 
aseries of letters, signed “An Englishman,” which began to 
appear on December 20th, 1851, and attracted unusual atten- 
tion, owing to the extraordinary literary vigour of their invec- 
tiveagainst Napoleon IIT. Good critics pronounced the writer 
superior to “ Junius,” and they were attributed to all manner 
of statesmen of the highest pretensions. They were originally 
published by the Times in ignorance of their writer’s name, 
but it was subsequently, it would appear, ascertained that they 
were written by Mr. H. J. Wolfenden Johnstone, a surgeon, who 
had lived in France from 1848 to 1850. He died “recently” 
at Ramsgate, aged 81. He appears to have remained silent 
ever after, and it is pleasant to think that in our day of self- 
advertisement, a man could live from middle life to old age 
in possession of so powerful a weapon as Mr. Johnstone 
wielded, yet use it only when moved out of himself by moral 
indignation. There was not a journal in England which would 
not have been proud of letters from him, and he might have 
destroyed Ministries; but, in an age of gabble, he remained 
silent. 


Lord Blachford, who died last week, was a contemporary of 
Mr. Gladstone’s at Eton and Oxford. He retired from official 
life nearly twenty years ago, and was always better known to 
a few friends than to the world outside. But he was one of 
that great army of public servants who work for the State in 
the shade, with the same devotion, the same zeal and high 
capacity, as their fellows who do service in the light before all 
men: and this Mr. Gladstone, to his great honour, recognised, 
in recommending Sir F. Rogers, as he was then, for a peerage. 
He was for a considerable time, and during some important 
years, the Permanent Under-Secretary for the Colonies. His 
Views on the great subject which thus claimed his interest were 
large, generous, and far-reaching. His care, so far as it de- 
pended on him, was to provide for but not to bury the nascent 
independence of what were to be great States; and he was 
always ready to give full weight to Colonial ideas, and to 
meet them with frank good-will,—though he was not indis- 
posed, when provoked, to make unreasonable people look 
foolish. He was an extremely pleasant colleague to work 
With, for his kindliness and readiness to meet and enter into 
the views of others, and for the entire absence in him of pomp 
or make-believe of any kind; but he was a formidable oppo- 
nent in a battle of argument, for his extraordinary nimbleness 


and versatility of intellect, and for the force and compact- 
ness of his logical array. He would, indeed, have been any- 
where an alarming person to deal with, had not his intellectual 
quickness and keenness been balanced and kept under com- 
plete control by a most genuine and self-effacing modesty, by 
a characteristic sense of the reality of things as contrasted 
with words and shows, and by his ever-ready power of warm 
and hearty sympathy. Profoundly religious, he was jealous 
and suspicious of all things that seemed to him, in a phrase 
that he often repeated from Bishop Wilson, “shadows of reli- 
gion.” He was a man who was equally ready to talk with the 
deepest seriousness and with the frankest gaiety, and on any- 
thing that .interested others. He was fiercely impatient of 
great acts of injustice, but tolerant, from being amused, at 
small ones. It was one of the things, he said, that a boy 
learned at a Public School, to put up with small pieces of in- 
justice. There was in him a strong spring of enthusiasm for 
subjects or causes which attracted him; but it was kept in 
order by a vigilant mind, always suspicious of appearances, 
and by a very exacting reasoning faculty. He spent the last 
years of his life on his property, discharging his duties to his 
tenants and labourers with the same zeal and conscientiousness 
with which he had served the State. 


Mr. W. H. Flower writes an interesting letter to the Times 
of yesterday, on the pygmy races of Central Africa, whose 
stature, he says, probably averages about four feet in height, 
if he may judge by a skeleton of one of the Akka tribe sent 
over here by Emin Pasha. We observe that Mr. Stanley, in 
his letter, treats the pygmies he met with as not only cunning, 
but rather malicious. It is easy to understand why excep- 
tionally wee persons, living in a society where their smallness 
makes them the object of ridicule, may be soured by that 
ridicule; but when the whole society in which they live is of 
the same stature, we do not see at all why the smaller races 
should be more malicious than the larger. Mr. Flower thinks 
that the pygmies are probably the remains of arace mentioned 
by Herodotus, that has gradually succumbed to the aggression 
of stronger races, and if so, there might, of course, bea reason 
in their history for exceptional misanthropy; but we should 
like to have an elaborate account of the true character of the 
African pygmies, which at present we do not possess. Perhaps 
we should find that their malice is not abnormal, though the 
cunning probably would be. 


Professor Wrightson sends a good letter to Thursday’s 
Times on the tendency of agriculturists to regard the price 
of grain as the main element in their failure or success. He 
thinks, on the contrary, that in times when grain is so cheap, 
and certain to remain cheap, the right policy is to calculate 
the cost of breeding live-stock as the main element of success, 
and he asks why it will not answer to feed live-stock on cheap 
grain when it did once answer to feed live-stock on dear grain. 
If it paid to buy linseed-cake at £12 a ton for the live-stock, 
it surely ought to answer to buy it at £6 a ton, especially as 
the price of live-stock has not gone down with the price of 
grain. It certainly seems reasonable for the farmer, if he 
cannot sell his produce at a profit, to use it in feeding 
creatures which he can sell at a profit; and that is what 
Professor Wrightson recommends. 


Some interesting details of the reform in plumbers’ work 
were given at the annual dinner of the Plumbers’ Company 
on Tuesday. The Master, Mr. Bishop, told the guests that 
the plan of giving certificates to all plumbers who would 
register themselves and prove their competency, had worked 
unexpectedly well. The men themselves had taken to it ; 
twenty-six counties were covered by the organisation ; and 
it is intended to ask Parliament for an Aft enabling the 
Company, among other things, to withdraw a plumber’s certi- 
ficate for misconduct. We hope that power will be granted. 
It is not the usual course, but a plumber’s business differs 
from every other handicraft in two respects. It directly 
affects health, and it cannot be regulated by mere competition. 
The customer not only does not understand, but he cannot 
even see what it is he purchases. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


KING HUMBERT. 


i wer is quite a new ring in the long speech which 
the King of Italy on Monday, November 25th, 
delivered to his Parliament. It has long been known to 
those who watch politics, that King Humbert, like his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, is not content to be a mere 
standard-bearer in his own dominions, but influences all 
departments of the State, and in two, those of Foreign 
Affairs and War, is to a great extent his own First 
Minister. He attends to finance too, being nearly as 
careful of money as a Hohenzollern, and exceedingly 
anxious that all public obligations should be met without 
further increase of taxation. He trusts in a gradual 
increment of prosperity, and in this very speech tells the 
people that until the crisis in agriculture and commerce, 
now coming to an end, is fairly over, his Government will 
propose no more taxes. He has, however, hitherto been 
content to conceal himself behind his Ministry, leaving the 
external world to imagine, though the Italians knew the 
truth, that he read the Constitution—which was intended 
to leave much power to the Throne, as the chief nevus of 
provinees still scarcely fused together—after the English 
fashion. In this speech, however, he steps forward as a 
true King and visible head of the Government, and this 
apparently with intention, declaring boldly : “ My father 
gave independence to Italy, and I, with your co-opera- 
tion, have been able to give equality to all citizens.” And 
again: “I make the glory of my reign to consist above 
all in the well-being of the humbler classes.” And yet 
once more: “ Peace seems better assured to Europe to-day 
than ever, thanks to the counsels of the Great Powers, my 
work, and that of my allies.” And finally, speaking of 
Africa, where he intends to spread civilisation in the “ vast 
possessions that are assured to Italy,” and to “ carry it to 
a Sovereign and people [the Abyssinian] who have con- 
fidence in our loyal friendship,” the King says: ‘It is thus 
that I intend, together with my Government and you, to 
make Italy blessed.” The tone of direct leadership, if not’ 
of personal sovereignty, runs through the whole speech, 
and as there has been no visible outburst of Republicanism 
to provoke it, it is difficult to believe that it is not 
deliberately assumed. We imagine that the Italian 
Bismarck, Signor Crispi, watching affairs in Germany, 
and aware that the preoccupation of Italy is the great 
armament she has prepared in readiness for war, thinks 
that the King himself, if he will stand forward and avow 
his policy, may be a source of strength to the Government, 
which will then benefit by the national conviction that, 
whatever the faults of the House of Savoy, the external 
interests of Italy are safe in its hands. That such a con- 
viction exists, and weighs even with Republican Italians 
as it once weighed with Garibaldi, is certain, and may be 
very readily explained. The English, though never doubting 
the loyalty, have for years doubted the capacity of their 
Kings; but the Italians think of the House of Savoy as 
Prussians think of the Hohenzollerns, as a family proved 
by history to be among the most competent of mankind. 
For a thousand years they have been recognised as past- 
masters in a rather unscrupulous statecraft, and for the 
last thirty they have stepped on from triumph to triumph, 
till Italy is made, and King Humbert recognised by Powers 
like Germany and Kngland as an invaluable ally. Victor 
Emmanuel at least chose Cavour, and sanctioned the 
tremendous risks involved in his successive advances ; and 
the accession to the League of Peace as the only solid 
defence against the undying dislike borne by France to the 
unity of Italy has been, in the main, the work of the present 
Sovereign himself. The Italians would as soon have King 
Humbert control their foreign affairs as any other states- 
man, and perhaps sooner, fox no other can have so direct 
and personal an interest in the safety and the grandeur of 
the Italian Kingdom. That feeling giyes a King great 
strength ; and Signor Crispi, who is pot indisposed towards 
personal power, probably thinks his Ministry may as well 
have the benefit of that as of any other force. He loses 
nothing, for the King will in his own departments govern 
a3 well as reign, having no idea that his duty either to the 
world or his people involves the reduction of himself into 
a glorified dummy. 
We wonder if, in the course of time, our own Royal 
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line were recognised in the country as : 
capacity for affairs, and especially for the seein “rye 
foreign policy, whether the general attitude of mat 
towards the Throne would in any way change, and if a, ple 
they would agree cordially to the exercise of an pris 
vast prerogatives which now lie dormant in the toes i - 
hands. It is folly to dogmatise on such a subject bat he 
instantaneous answer in the negative which most : 
would give is folly too. Most men of historical knowledee 
would admit that had our Kings since the Revolution bee 
stately gentlemen of the English type, able to comm a 
armies or devise a great policy, their ancient leadershi 
in politics would still have remained to them and th 
Royal authority would still be greater than that of a ; 
individual ; and it is, at all events, just possible that leh 
Brougham and Lord Beaconsfield were right, and that 
had we but such Princes to admire, it would not be too 
late for them to regain at least the authority of Ki 
Humbert. It is said that the objection to irresponsibility 
is too deeply fixed in the English mind ; but we do not fing 
that any American objects to the irresponsibility of the 
President, or to his immense influence over the course of 
American foreign affairs. The English, in fact, even now 
leave all matters of foreign policy to an individual, who 
remarks publicly, as Lord Salisbury did this week, that 
this is the one subject upon which he shall never talk 
aloud. There is, too, a very deep feeling that in graye 
contingencies a person whose claim is hereditary is more 
likely to make blunders than a Premier ; but it is not quite 
certain that the feeling will endure. Premiers may show 
themselves up, as well as Kings. The hereditary man is. 
as likely to be competent as the favourite of the multi-. 
tude, or, at all events, as likely to be influenced by good 
advice. The least competent King of our time was the 
Emperor Ferdinand, who resigned the Austrian throne in 
1848; but even the Emperor Ferdinand would hardly 
have offered to give away a third of the area of his 
States, and a seventh of their population, to the avowed 
enemies of his dynasty and people. An able King who: 
was liked in England would be a King who was trusted; 
and we none of us know exactly what the attraction of 
such a King would be, especially for the lower multitude, 
who feel instinctively that a King will care more for them 
and their complaints than a Minister usually will; that he,. 
and he alone, has a faint dislike and contempt for any 
claims of caste. The imprescriptible influence of kingship 
is not dead yet, or France would not banish the Comte de 
Paris, or the triumphant revolutionists in Brazil insist 
on the departure of Dom Pedro of Braganza; and we feel 
by no means sure that an able English King who showed 
himself also a straightforward and truthful man would 
not become the universal Referee for the Empire—which 
is the position of the Emperor of Austria—and be allowed 
not only to make suggestions to Parliament as the 
American President does, but in emergent cases to veto 
Bills ready to become Acts. There is a growing want of 
such a Referee somewhere, and in the improbable con- 
tingency suggested, that of a great man on the throne, 
the right of arbitration is quite as likely to be lodged in 
the King as in a plébiscite or referendum. Under present 
circumstances, the speculation is, except as a speculation, a 
vain one; but it is curious to watch how on the Continent the 
universality of military service has strengthened the hands 
of the hereditary Commander-in-Chief, and what a good 
Commander-in-Chief the hereditary man is apt to make. 
One would say that the capacity to create and guide an 
army was less likely to be transmitted than a capacity for 
scientific inquiry or for composing music ; but look at the 
history of the Hohenzollerns and the Savoyards, and mark 
the point they have attained to by continuous fighting.. 


It is remarkable, too, to notice that, with the lowering of 


the suffrage, Parliaments dwindle rather than the Kings,. 
and that, outside France and Switzerland, all over the 
Continent the right of the last word abides with the 
Throne, and not with the majority. It will be said that the 
people will soon amend all that when they become a little 
more conscious of their power, and of course it may be s0; 
but it does not happen in Germany, and we, who can 
remember 1848 and its dreams, are not quite so cock-sure.. 
The disappearance of thrones may be, like the extinction 
of war, and the reign of fraternity in respect to property, 
and the killing-out of crime by education and teetotalism, 
a thing certain to occur by-and-by, but not till the planet is 
a good deal caoler, At all events, for the present the Kings 
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m to give to the administration of 
strong, ae affairs, something of backbone 
There may be, we think there is, a 
for the advantage—though some of the 
rT due to popular fear of invasion rather than to 
- tiative—but Germany without its supreme Com- 
Royal 1m! Chief, Austria-Hungary without its Referee, 
minder without its leader, would be very different, and 
and ey or States. That might be good for them, for 
much nc if all fears of invasion were over; but cir- 
-—, es being what they are, their peoples are probably 
cused in allowing their monarchs to be realities. 
vell # se + themselves, at all events, from weakness in 
They muoniver, and are not in imminent danger cither of 
we en Irelands or of seeing beneficial policies inter- 
om py the intervention of Powers like Portugal. 
tT fy 


qre very 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE CONSERVATIVE 
PRINCIPLE. 


ORD SALISBURY’S chief speech at Nottingham was 
rhaps the wisest piece of general political advice 

“nich he has ever delivered. It was a speech not only 
yorthy of the leader of a Conservative party, but of the 
pader of a great national party, for it contained in it the 
vrinciple of wise and steady progress, as well as the principle 
if true security against dangerous innovation. ke 
yanted a definition of Conservative policy,” said Lord 
gulisbury, “I should say that it is the policy of a party 
who preach confidence.” And we might add to Lord 
gilisbury’s definition, that if we wanted a definition of 
Liberal policy, it would be the policy of a party that 
atends the area of confidence to a larger and larger 
proportion of the people. The true Conservative Says : 
‘Whatever else you do, do not diminish the con- 
fdence of the nation that their unity will be preserved, 
that their territory will be safe, that their people will 
be protected, that justice between class and class and 
between man and man will be done.’ The true Liberal says : 
‘That no doubt is the first object; and the next is to 
increase the numbers of those who feel this primary faith 
in national security, and in the perfect equity and honesty 
of the law” And Lord Salisbury in his speech dwelt on 
the latter as well as on the former aspect of the question, 
though he did not put it so much in the front of the battle 
asa Liberal leader would have done. He insisted that the 
very poorest should have reason to feel more confidence 
than they now feel that they would be helped to perform 
the duty which has been imposed upon them of properly 
educating their children without making sacrifices for that 
end which no other class in the community would be asked to 
make, He even suggested that the very poor man should be 
helped to find a more remunerative market for his labour, 
where he is willing to improve his own prospects and the 
prospects of his class by diminishing the number of labourers 
in the home market, and seeking a brighter future abroad. 


And in both instances he indicated his sympathy, as leader | 


of the Conservative Party, with the sort of measure which 
tends to increase the number of those who confide in 
the justice and the administrative public spirit of the 
State, 

But the strength of Lord Salisbury’s speech was in 
the vivacity with which he pointed out that what are 
now called advanced Radical principles, are just the prin- 
ciples under which the confidence of the people in the 


future of their labour would be diminished. Supposing, | 


he said, that you attempt to settle the rate of wages in any 
sense that really alarms those who have the means of 
paying wages, and convinces them that they would either 

better off in some other country, or even that they had 
letter not invest any further in this, since they will be com- 
pélled to give wages that will result in a loss and not 
4 profit, is it not clear that there will be much fewer 
Persons to offer wages, and a much greater crowd of com- 
Petitors, beating down each other’s demands, for the 
wages which are still offered ? How can that increase 
the confidence of the working classes in their future, 
and in the wisdom of the State which has brought 
them to that pass? The advanced Radicals who threaten 
‘pitalists with a special taxation of their profits, are just 
tte people who are undermining the future prosperity of 
the Working man, and doing all in their power to decrease 
the number of those who compete for labourers, and to 
increase the number of labourers who jostle each other in 














the race. So, too, if you propose to make the building of 
proper and healthy houses for artisans and labourers so 
onerous and embarrassed a task that the builder who 
builds them is likely to be bankrupt, you will do all that 
in you lies to render the supply of proper houses and 
cottages for artisans and labourers wholly inadequate to 
the need of them. The tendency of the day to throw 
exceptional burdens on landlords is a most dangerous 
tendency for the poor, whose interest it is that the 
supply of good houses for the labourer should be shown 
to be profitable and not ruinous to the builder who 
supplies them. And so, too, with reference to the 
limitation of the hours of labour, no proposal can be more 
calculated to destroy the confidence of the labourer in the 
State than restrictions on his liberty and right of judging 
his own powers, restrictions which he is sure to find galling 
to him as a free man, as well as injurious to his prospect 
of earning an independence. Nothing can be clearer than 
that popular confidence depends, as Lord Salisbury insisted, 
on the protection of the rights of those who hire labour, or 
who make what the labourer chiefly wants, no less than on 
the protection of the rights of the labourer against those 
who seek to break their contract with him, or against 
those who want to palm off on him goods inferior to those 
for which he pays. There is no such thing as lop-sided 
popular confidence,—confidence on the labourer’s side 
which is not inseparably connected with confidence on the 
side of the employer and customer of the labourer. Unless 
the State inspires confidence in both classes, there can be 
real confidence in neither. 

But if Lord Salisbury’s speech was admirable in relation 
to the social questions on which he touched, it was at least 
equally admirable in relation to the great political ques- 
tion of the day. What is proposed by Mr. Gladstone in 
regard to Ireland and England, he said, is very closely 
analogous to the favourite recipe of the last century for 
improving the relation of marriage, by making it a union 
of affection only, and not a union of law. That plan 
had been shown to yield anything but confidence. The 
express sanction of the law is needed to make the “ Union 
of Hearts” anything but a régime of mutual suspicion. 
And so it would be if the Union with Ireland were to be 
dependent for its success on the free consent of both 
parties. Of course, the reply given to Lord Salisbury 
is that Mr. Gladstone has proposed a law which is 
not a mere “Union of Hearts,” but a binding statute, 
enforceable by the very same Parliament which is to 
break up the Union now existing. And nominally, of 
course, that is so. But every one knows that really it 
is not so, that there would be absolutely no sense in dis- 
solving the present Union, only to substitute for it a tie under 
which Ireland should be encouraged to pass laws which the 
United Parliament should be encouraged to disallow and 
to repudiate. It would be very much better not to make 
any change at all, than to make a change that was to be 
fertile in the most intolerable irritation. It is hardly 
possible to conceive anything so imbecile as to give Ireland 
a Legislature for the purpose of doing what the United 
Parliament is to be empowered immediately to undo, 
and not only a Legislature, but an Administration formed 
expressly to give executive force to everything that that 
Legislature had done, and which would and must throw 
all possible difficulties in the way of the United King- 
dom’s Administration, when it attempted to overrule 
what the local Legislature had effected. If it is 
seriously meant that the Parliament in Westminster is 
to revise and override the Parliament in Dublin, the 
arrangement is childishly absurd; and if it is not meant 
that that shall be so, the arrangement is a mere mask, 
which must be pronounced almost fraudulent. Confidence 
certainly cannot be established either by a careful provision 
for interminable jealousies and quarrels (of which, we have 
only too many already), or the pretence of providing a 
nominal remedy for injustice which it is never seriously 
intended to remove. This is a case in which popular con- 
fidence can only be maintained by perfect straightforward- 
ness. The great majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom must have their way, even though there be a 
minority who do not like that way. And that is the 
only principle on which a democratic Government can 
really take its stand. To provide an interior and sub- 
ordinate democratic Constitution which shall work smoothly 
inside a much larger and more powerful democratic Con- 
stitution, and yet work in an entirely different direction, 
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without producing jars of the most disquieting kind,—like 
a set of wheels going one way in close contact with a much 
more powerful set of wheels going the other way,—is 
simply a problem which no statesman however ingenious 
can pretend to solve. This is a case in which there can 
be no confidence till the minority submit to the will of 
the majority. 


HOW TO FRITTER AWAY POLITICAL 
STRENGTH. 

jae was nothing better in Lord Salisbury’s speeches 

at Nottingham than his criticism on Lord Rosebery’s 
hint as to the ease with which a Cromwell would purge the 
House of Lords. Considering that our actual Cromwell’s 
most important step was to purge, not the House of Lords, 
but the House of Commons, the hint was a little dangerous, 
and, as Lord Salisbury very justly says, there is no know- 
ing in which direction the new Cromwell, if he once got 
into the lobby between the two Houses, would turn. If 
he showed Carlyle’s ardour for suppressing superfluous 
babble, we all know what he would do; for the supertiuous 
babble of the House of Commons certainly exceeds enor- 
azously the superfluous babble of the House of Lords. A 
man sternly bent upon statesmanlike action would find the 
former Assembly a far more serious hindrance in his path 
than the latter Assembly; and if he decided on purging the 
House of Lords at all, it would only be as a very subordinate 
stroke of the same policy which would first insist on the 
removal of the Speaker’s “ bauble.” Lord Salisbury him- 
self, however, showed no disposition to run down the House 
of Commons. On the contrary, he likes to see strength 
somewhere, and he knows that, as things are at present, 
the only strong institution in the country is the House of 
Commons. Consequently, he pointed out that by far the 
greatest difficulty in the way of the reform of the House of 
Lords, is the danger of so strengthening that Assembly 
that it could afford, in reliance on the popularity it had 
gained by reform, to stand out against the wishes of the 
House of Commons, and to compete with it as a rival 
branch of the Legislature. The great advantage of the 
present House of Lords, says Lord Salisbury, is that it is 
weak in popular favour, and cannot afford to resist the 
wishes of the House of Commons unless there is clear 
evidence that the House of Commons itself is pro- 
foundly divided in opinion,—that the nation is hesitating, 
and hardly knows into which scale to throw its influence. 
A strong statesman, impatient of all the squabbling, might 
well covet the powers of the House of Commons and 
usurp them; but he would hardly covet or usurp the 
powers of the House of Lords, which are not worth having. 
And Lord Salisbury himself feels that the next best thing 
to wise statesmanship is statesmanship which, though not 
wise, is at least potent enough to be saddled with full 
responsibility for its own errors, and that the many faults 
of the House of Commons would not be attenuated but 
exaggerated by any diminution of its sense of sovereignty, 
of its virtual political omnipotence. Even to one who 
admires Cromwellian absolutism, the next best thing may 
appear to be the peremptory ascendency of a representative 
body. 

And this is the real and very weighty objection to the plans 
of the Home-rulers. They say that they wish to fasten upon 
{rishmen full responsibility for the proper government of 
Treland. Such a course would be wise enough, if Ireland could 
be really separated from England and thrown absolutely on 
her own resources. But that is precisely what Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues not only do not propose, but strenuously 
repudiate any intention of proposing. What they do 
propose is a new pulverising of political responsibility 
which will tend to mystify every one as to where the re- 
sponsibility for a bad Irish policy lies. Lord Salisbury has 
gaid, with remarkable wit as well as truth, that the most 
recent Gladstonian project amounts to a proposal to make 
the Government of England much the same in relation to 
the Government of Ireland, as the Board of a branch 
railway is in relation to the central Board. The central 
Board of Directors often deputes to the Board of a 
branch line a number of its own members, in order 
to keep the working of the branch line in harmony with 
that of the main line. This is, said Lord Salisbury, 


what the Gladstonians propose that the Irish should do 
after they have provided for their own Parliamentary 
government; they are to depute to the branch Govern- 





ment of England an Irish represent 
working in harmony with the Gover 
What is the reply made to that ver rp, 
on the newest Gladstonian plan ? M be tee eam 
liament at Westminster is intended to exert © Par. 
control over Irish affairs whenever and where . 
Parliament is dissatisfied with what the Irish Parln that 
and Administration determine on; and that that i rey 
liament and Administration are nothing in the cae 
expedients for correcting, by adequate local knowled ms 
abominable bungling of the Legislature of the PP he 
Kingdom. Now, if this be the ground seriously ie > 
the Gladstonians, it is obvious that they not only ‘do. y 
intend to throw full responsibility on the Irish for th 
management of their own affairs, but that they do pro - 
to keep all ultimate responsibility where it is now = ” 
far as they alter the political organisation at all, to alter 
only in the sense of further mystification,—so that th 
Westminster Parliament shall always be able to say that 
its intentions were thwarted by the Irish Parliament and 
Government, while the Irish Parliament and Governmen, 
shall always be able to say that their policy for Ireland yas 
maimed and overridden by the Parliament of Westminster 
Can anything sound less like throwing the responsibility 
for legislative and administrative blunders exclusively 
on Irish shoulders, than a complicated plan of legis. 
tive checks and balances of this kind, in which there will 
always be not only room, but elaborate opportunities anj 
occasions, for interminable disputes as to the true respon- 
sibility for failure, and a certainty of innumerable jealousies 
and heartburnings alike as to failure and success? We 
hold that Lord Salisbury is quite right in not wishing to 
associate with the present House of Commons any Assembly 
which could pretend to dispute with it the ultimate yp. 
sponsibility for British policy and administration. But 
we hold also that for the very same reason which renders 
this so impolitic, it would be still more impolitic to asso. 
ciate with the House of Commons an Irish Legislature and 
Administration whose very raison d’étre would be to con. 
ceive and carry out schemes which must necessarily 
challenge the disapproval of the House of Commons, 
especially in relation to any policy that rouses the wrath 
of Ulster. Nothing more retrograde in constitutional 
principle has ever been imagined than this elaborate 
subdivision of authority between two Legislatures and 
Administrations,—and that, too, on a very complex and 
intricate plan, with an appeal always lying from one to the 
other, and a host of mutual reproaches flying to and fro 
between the two. Of course the Gladstonians will deny that 
any such habitual interference with Ireland on the part of the 
Legislature at Westminster is expected or desired. But just 
so far as that might be honestly denied, it becomes abso- 
lutely ridiculous to send a hundred and three Irish repre. 
sentatives to Westminster to vote away British taxes and 
turn out British Governments. The only conceivable excuse 
for that arrangement is that the intended interference in 
Trish affairs is to be real, and that the responsibility for such 
interference is to be substantial. For if it is to be merely 
nominal, there is something at least as grotesque as Lord 
Salisbury’s railway image made it, in delegating more thana 
hundred Irishmen to aid in settling for us exclusively British 
affairs. But the truth is, that the Gladstonians want to 
blow hot and cold with the same breath. When they desire 
to justify the presence of the hundred and three Irishmen 
at Westminster, they do it on the ground that they will 
be wanted to debate important Irish affairs. When 
they want to show that Home-rule is absolutely neces- 
sary for Ireland, they do it on the ground that the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster bungles Irish affairs, and cannot be 
trusted to dispose of them wisely. Either ground may 
properly be taken, but certainly not both; and yet the 
Gladstonians cannot defend their position without taking 
both. They shift from one leg to the other, according to 
the particular case urged against them. Now they speak 
as if the responsibility of Irishmen for Irish affairs wert 
to be made absolute, and now, again, as if there was 
to be no such responsibility at all, as if nothing mor 
than certain provisional arrangements were to be made 
in Ireland, which would all be revised in England. We 
want to know which of these two legs the Gladstomans 
are really going to stand upon. If the first, it is — 
that what the Gladstonians will propose is the plan of — 
plus the ridiculous condition that a hundred and three Ins 
representatives shall vote away exclusively British mone), 
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- pull down British Governments, with no 
and of nae P course at all. If the other leg is pre- 
“ - what they propose is to multiply indefinitely, 
ow to diminish, the subjects of dispute between 
insteo and Englishmen, and to multiply not only the 
ee put the bitterness of those disputes, inasmuch as 
wr z lings will import a new sense of grievance and anger 
Irish “ uarrels in which their own Legislature and 
- ession have taken one side, and the British 
et proposes to overrule them and take the other. 
~~ hold, then, that nothing can be more sagacious than 
[ord Salisbury’s desire to keep the House of Commons 
trong and to keep it saddled with the full responsibilities 
* mle: and that nothing can be more foolish than to 
. fond that if it is to remain strong in relation to Ireland 
po Home-rule, as the Gladstonians sometimes tell us, 
ih Home-rule can be anything but a puresham. On the 
other hand, if the House of Commons is not to remain 
strong 1D relation to Ireland after Home-rule is estab- 
ished, put is to abdicate virtually almost all its power, 
then not only will a stroke of paralysis have overtaken the 
United Kingdom, but England will be deliberately exposed 
to the mockery of the whole civilised world, in virtue of the 
absurd condition that in an Assembly thus sunken in 
wer and dignity, a hundred and three intruders are to 
jit, without representative functions, for no better purpose 
than that of mocking the effete Assembly into which they 
are thrust only in order to make a vain show of union, 
after true union has disappeared. 





STANLEY’S RETURN. 


HAT development of Henry Stanley from an adven- 
turer into a hero which we noticed on April 6th, 

yhen describing his marvellous march through the 
cannibal and dwarf-haunted forest on the Aruwhimi, 
remains the grand feature of the narratives which have 
this week reached London. The explorer has been com- 
pelled to meet entirely new obstacles, and has defeated 
them all. It must be remembered, of course, that he is 
his own historiographer ; but there is no reason to suspect 
his perfect veracity, and he obviously places strong | 
restraint upon himself to keep down his natural bitterness | 
of feeling. After his eighteen months of hideous suffering, | 
of marching and counter-marching, of endless waiting and 
constant disappointment, of disease and starvation, Stanley 
on February 17th welcomed Emin Pasha, the ruler he had 
been sent to relieve, near Kavallis, a village on the Albert 
Nyanza, only to find his guest in new circumstances and | 
displaying a new character. To Stanley’s intense dis- | 
appointment, the ruler of the Equatorial Provinces | 
was accompanied only by some six hundred fugitives, 
Egyptians and Nubians, of both sexes and all ages,— | 
of whom the men were so disaffected that they laid a 
plot to seize Stanley’s rifles, and drive him and his 
followers naked into the wilderness to perish. This plot 
was no explosion of mere murmurings. It was care-| 
fully laid, it was favoured by the mutinous chiefs at 
Wadelai, and it might have succeeded but for Stanley’s 
determination and promptitude. He, however, rose to the 
secasion, summoned Emin Pasha’s forces to the great, 
sjuare, surrounded them with his armed Zanzibaris, and 
‘old them plainly that mutiny and plotting must cease, or 
he would extirpate them all. As usual under such circum- 
stances, he was instantly saluted as their father, the plots | 
vere given up for the time, and Stanley had now no obstacle 
‘oovercome except the character of the man he had set out to 
rescue. Emin Pasha’s irresolution—note that Stanley for | 
the first time calls him Mahomed Emin Pasha—was almost 
invincible. He pleaded inability to “desert” his followers | 
at Wadelai, who had mutinied and imprisoned him; but | 
there was something more, which Stanley himself calls the | 
fascination of the Soudan, which constantly seizes Euro- 
peas, and is probably the charm of which we wrote | 
on April 6th, the charm of an absolute and beneficial | 
authority, unfettered by the galling restrictions of Europe. | 
Emin Pasha to the last moment hoped to regain at once | 
his followers and his dominions. He evidently had only | 
a1 imperfect knowledge of his own relation to his people ; 
hebelieved that they would leave Wadelai at his summons; | 
he trusted every letter he received from a mutinous | 
utenant of his own named Selim Bey; and he would 
‘pparently have waited on, vaguely hoping for a turn in 
affairs, until the Mahdists descended to attack the whole | 








party. Even the mutiny of his Egyptians in Stanley’s camp 
did not open his eyes, or suffice to remove his inner reluctance 
to return to European civilisation ; and Stanley at last was 
compelled to take the reins altogether into his own hands 

He gave the Pasha forty-four days in which to bring down 
the remainder of his followers if he could—a term after- 
wards extended by his own illness—and on May 8th the 
march to the coast was finally resumed. Few more fugi- 

tives had come in from Wadelai; the plots during Stanley’s 
illness were incessant, and so serious that he was obliged te 
pass one capital sentence; and still Emin Pasha, though 
yielding to Stanley’s stronger will and superior energy, re- 
mained unconvinced. Stanley, however, tramped on, drove 
a hostile tribe, the Wanyoro, before him in dismay; and 
after three months of terrible suffering, reached Uzinja, 
whence, as we now know, the march began again te 
Mpwapwa, where, for the first time, the explorers must 
have felt themselves in safety under the German flag. 
“Nothing happened,” says Stanley, on the march except 
a fight or two with the Wanyoro; but the time was a 
dreadful one nevertheless, for the African fever did its 
very worst against the great caravan, which numbered 
when it started 1,500 souls. They had sometimes “as 
many as 150 cases in one day. Aukori is so beswept with 
cold winds that the expedition wilted under them. Seasoned 
veterans like the Pasha and Captain Casati were prostrated 
time after time, and both were reduced to excessive weak- 
ness like ourselves. Our Blacks, regardless of their tribes, 
tumbled headlong into the long grass to sleep their fever- 
fits off. Some after a short illness died ; the daily fatigues 
of the march, an ulcer, a fit of fever, a touch of bowel com- 
plaint, caused the Egyptians to hide in any cover along 
the route, and, being unperceived by the rearguard of the 
expedition, were left to the doubtful treatment of natives 
with whose language they were utterly ignorant. In the 
month of July we lost 141 of their number in this 
manner.” Those two words, “ nothing happened” during 
the march, are perhaps the most characteristic Stanley 
ever wrote; for merely as an incident in it, he dis. 
covered that a small lake, which he named the Albert 
Edward Nyanza, was the main reservoir from which the 
White Nile flows,—that is, he settled one of the oldest and 
most mysterious of all the problems of geography by a 
discovery which many explorers would regard as a full 


| reward for years of painful effort. 


We agree with the Times that the main human interest 


| of this narrative is the psychological one, the revelation it 
| affords us of the radical difference in character betweer 


the two great African adventurers. For years past, Emir 
Pasha has seemed to be the greater of the two,a man whe 
actually ruled, and in a degree civilised, great Afrman 


| provinces, who had by his character alone maintained his 


ascendency over a body of successful Mahommedan troops, 
and who had earned, if not the love, at least the respect 
and regard, of millions of black subjects. It now appears 
that some part of all this success must have been acer 
dental. The trusted troops revolted on their first great 
opportunity—as, we must in justice remember, did alse 
our own Sepoys—the obedient Blacks proved equaliy 


| obedient to the new Arab authority; and Emin himself 


stood revealed as a thoughtful man of science, patient and 
unfearing, but with little either of the energy or the decision 
which make the true man of action. It may be that in his 


_long sojourn at Wadelai, surrounded by Egyptians and 


Blacks, possibly taking native wives, for we hear of a young 
daughter named Ferida, and conforming to the ritual of 
an Asiatic faith, Emin may have become Africanised ; but 
no change of conditions could deprive him of the power of 
recognising men, had he originally possessed it. That he 
erred in his judgment of his agents 1s clear, for they mutinied 
against and imprisoned him; his hope that they would follow 
him to the coast, and thence to Egypt, turned out as baseless 
as the hope of many an old Sepoy officer that his “ehildren” 
at least would never mutiny; and to the last, one native 
officer, if Stanley’s account may be trusted, deluded the 
experienced Viceroy like a child. One suspects, though 
perhaps the suspicion may be unfair, that. he owed much of 
his apparent success to his profession of Mahommedanism— 
which up to the very last induced his followers to draw a. 
distinction between the Pasha, who was only led away. 
and Jephson and Casati, who are called wicked Christians, 
and suspected of designs against their own Egyptian’ 
soldiers—and of his reputation in Europe to his feeling 
for science and civilisation, a cause which also produced; 
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the much too favourable estimate of the Emperor of 
Brazil. On the other hand, the more the true man of 
action is tried, the stronger he appears. Perhaps no man 
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they can command a ship. It was founda meen 
contractors wanted a big man over them, | Tee little 
failed, or proved incompetent, the entire gre Of them 
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that ever lived had his energy and endurance more taxed 
than Henry Stanley, who for years on end has suffered all 
that any great African explorer has suffered, with the 
addition of heavy responsibility to and for others, and who 
through it all has steadily grown greater in himself as well 
as in the world’s eyes. Statesmen would now trust the 
lad from the Welsh workhouse with African Kingdoms to 
govern, and the new sovereign Companies, who claim such 
immense districts, will compete with each other for his aid. 
He has the qualities which make rulers, and it is in the 
end on these, and not on amiability and feeling for science, 
or even a perplexed devotion to doubtful duty, that states- 
men must rely. We shall do nothing in Africa by passing 
and repassing through its endless forests. We must 
govern, organise, and above all train its people, before 
anything is accomplished; and for that work we need the 
service of men who, like Stanley, know that the one cure 
for savagery is discipline, and can enforce it to the end. 

The psychological is, as the Times says, the main interest 
of this narrative ; but there is another and a melancholy one. 
It is now past all question that in the first great struggle 
between the European and the Arab for the possession 
ef Africa, the Arab has been the victor. Arab armies are 
seated at Khartoum, Darfur, Wadelai, and some unknown 
but distant point towards the West. Europe retains 
nothing of all she had gained except the Delta of 
the Nile, a preponderating influence in Zanzibar, a 
few stations on the Congo, and a few points on the 
coast, of which Massowah is the most civilised and Mom- 
bassa the most important. The sacrifices of ten years 
have been for the most part thrown away, and, as Stanley 
emerges into the light, behind him settles again the im- 
penetrable gloom. It will lift after a little while, for 
Europe will not be beaten; but the task must be recom- 
menced in a different spirit, with larger means, and with a 
clearer perception of the truth that the strength of civilisa- 
tion, so irresistible when in motion, depends on its 
mobility. Until we can cut roads along which elephants 
. and light artillery can move, we shall do nothing in East 
Africa, which can be traversed at will only by the Negro 
and the Arab, and by them only because they do not care how 
many corpses they leave behind. Even the Red Indian could 
uot be conquered till the forest was cut through, and the 
Red Indian was attacked by far superior forces, and had 
not to aid him a climate under which all but himself perish 
like flies in frost. Money for roads is the first condition 
of the subjugation of East Africa. 





THE GREAT CONTRACTORS. 


NR. THOMAS ANDREW WALKER, who died on 
B Monday, was perhaps the greatest contractor left 
in Britain, certainly was executing the most striking work, 
the Manchester Ship Canal, and his death may well serve 
to remind us of the great part men of his class have played 
in the last fifty years. They, as much as the engineers, 
have built all the railways, enlarged all the harbours, ex- 
cavated all the docks which have so prodigiously increased 
the resources of the country. They have been to a curious 
extent the refutations of modern theory, not having been 
products of education at all, but men who came forward and 
were accepted, just as the early Kings did and were, because 
the people did not very well see how to do without them. 
“England,” once said a living statesman, “is a reservoir 
of capacities ;” and certainly the rise of the great contractors 
justifies his saying. When the great works which we call 
railways—and which are greater in the labour expended 
on them than all the Pyramids ever built—were first pro- 
jected, it was seen that a new class of builder was required, 
men who could carry out scientific orders on a grand scale, 
who could manage rough workmen in armies, who could 
build by the mile instead of the yard, and who could 
be trusted never to rest satisfied with unworkmanlike 
results. Properly speaking, according to the theorists, 
the work ought to have been done by co-operative 
clubs of navvies—workmen so called because the only 
great earthworks of the immediate past were canals, and 
those who cut them were nicknamed “navigators ”’—but the 
clubs did not exist, and if they had existed, would not have 
possessed either adequate capital or sufficiently capable 
dictators. Committees cannot cut tunnels any more than 





stopped; they were often almost insanely alde Ork Wag 
other, and their aggregate profits were quite ag - na 
burden as the fortune the big contractor might he ya 
to make. Shareholders are not idealists ; they felt tee 
wanted big men as agents; and as soon as the dew! 
became strong, big men came to the front. They cq a 
ward from every class in the country, except the hi i “a 
engineers, bridge-builders, canal-cutters, brick-make - 
a host of men even less accustomed to large work het 7 
felt the capacity to do it. Some succeeded and Me 
failed, but among all the former there was, we have he 
old engineers say, a strong family likeness. They waded 
as a rule, what is called intellectual men, did’ pot sted 
books much, and did their thinking with a rapidity wh i 
nowadays would make critics doubt if they thoy bt a 
all. They were not even like engineers, but more lke th 
early Kings, or Generals of the pre-Prussian period “ 
knew how to make men obey, how to overcome obstacle 
and how to get out of masses of labourers direct ani 
positive results. That last, as all great engineen 
know, is a separate faculty, which, curiously enough 
does not belong to all men who understand on 
works,—which, for example, has not been displayed hr 
the group of men, many of them quite exceptional); 
qualified in other respects, who have expended so man; 
millions upon the Panama Canal. They were nearly qi! 
rough men, for they had to make themselves feared }y 
multitudes to whom softness seemed a little contemptible: 
but they all, or at least all who succeeded, possessed two 
rare faculties,—they could decide at once and irrevocably 
and they could choose out men. Without the former 
capacity they often failed, for they could not met 
accidents. It is of no use thinking when a flood sweeps 
away earthworks, or a tunnel tumbles in, or a quarre| 
breaks out among the “ nations” employed upon a line— 
the writer saw that once, when it took cavalry to restore 
order and stop killing by wholesale—it is necessary to act, 
act within minutes, and act rightly, or the twofold objec 
of the contractor must be lost. For, be i€ remembered, the 
contractor, unlike the early King or the modern Genemi, 
had to carry a weight which hampered him ; he had not 
only to do his work—and the successful contractors grew 
to take a pride in their work which made failure an 
intolerable humiliation—but he had to make his fortune 
besides. The contractors could not draw, like Generals, 
on national treasuries, but when things went wrong, 
had to empty their own pockets, pledge their own 


| credit, raise funds sometimes from far and near by 
_exertions which taxed them far more deeply than either 


the flood, or the falling stone, or the mutiny among their 
men. It often happened that the very failure of a piec 
of work, which of itself was as bad as a defeat in the field, 
stopped the customary advances from the employing Com- 
pany, and shook the contractor’s credit with his bankers, 
both at once. Such incidents, however, only killed off the 
weak; the strong survived and prospered; and witha 
rapidity which even now, in the days of the Eiffel Tower, 
looks marvellous, the country began to be covered with hug: 
works, designed no doubt by men of scientific training, ot 
a capacity which amounted to genius, but executed by 
others with little knowledge except of their work, aul 
possessed only of the faculty which, in less democratic 
days, was valued as the faculty of command. Of this a 
part was will, mere determination; but another part was, 
as we have said, a greater and much scarcer power, th 
power which made the Emperor William of Germany,—the 
faculty of choosing men, under perplexing circumstances 
Most of us, if we are worth anything at all, can tell after 
a little experience whether a man can do the work We 
thoroughly understand ; but a great contractor had to do 
more than that. If he wanted an agent, he had to be certail, 
first, that he knew well the routine of the work; nett, 
that he had a reserve of power in him to meet emergencts; 
then, that he would take responsibility ; and last, but no! 
least, that he was pecuniarily honest. The last quality 
assumed in most businesses and of most men; but ¥e 
have heard a great contractor say, who had much to do 
with sub-contractors, that of all the qualities needed, it w# 
the one hardest to be sure of. Testimonials, and even capl™ 
signified nothing at all. Nobody who is nota trained thie 
or a kleptomaniac steals without temptation ; the poiut ™ 
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ip know what the man would do when his sub-contract 
oe ruining him. Would he go on, dour but honest, to 
meeruptey, and so bother everybody to death; or would 
pep the work, and so ruin his employer’s reputation ; 
, would he come frankly forward, tell the exact truth, 
id let the great contractor use him for the rest of the 
peontract as an efficient overseer? The man who could 
oa and overcome all these difficulties, recurring at in- 
jon of time and distance over many months and 
jandreds of miles of great works, must have possessed 
wers; and the great contractors undoubtedly did 
sess them. They were not such administrators, 
rhaps, as the great traffic managers, of whom the 
te Mr. Bagehot used to say that they needed the 
capacity of Cabinet Ministers in a constitutional country ; 
but they had more resistance to overcome, and wanted 
more fighting energy ; and that the country turned them 
satin such numbers as soon as they were required, and 
that, when turned out, the whole world applied to them 
for aid, is one of the incidents of the last half-century 
nost genuinely hopeful for England. For one who 
succeeded, there were hundreds who never got the chance, 
ad a country can hardly fail in the race while the 
wservoir of such men is unexhausted,—unless, indeed, 
they, like their rivals in statesmanship, adopt the theory 
that great works can be constructed and armies of navvies 
controlled by love alone. 

It is worth notice, as one of the lessons of life, that when 
strong men are wanted, nobody thinks much of training or 
dreams of examinations. The contractors were most of 
them no more trained for their work than French or 
American statesmen are, and to examine them would have 
been accounted a laughable absurdity. Like most of the 
wen who have done great things, they approved themselves 
by results alone, and were accepted at first chiefly on 
grounds of character. That was the way that, formerly, 
theworld always chose when it stepped out of the charmed 
drde of birth, and we do not know but it worked as well 
asany other. We all talk a great deal about education, 
and training, and cultivation, and scientific methods of 
selection; but when by any chance we want a strong man 
to do big work, we generally arrive at him by a sort of 
jump, care very little about his antecedents if he has 
not been a convict, and postpone inquiry as to his 
education altogether. What we really rely on in politics 
or business, or the constructive work of the world, 
is force of character; and that may be possessed, as 
we all see this week, by the Welsh workhouse lad, and 
not by the trained and successful savant. That is no 
reason for neglecting training, which to the majority of 
men is indispensable ; but it is a reason for not believing 
that We can get everything out of it, and wrapping our- 
wlves in a fool’s garment of content because we have got 
schools by the hundred thousand, and any amount of 
“culture.” Professors are indispensable ; but the world’s 
rough work is not done by them; and the next time a 
country wants a deliverer, it will no more find him ina 
mau of accomplishments, than it will in an aristocrat. He 
may, of course, be both or either; but he will succeed 
vecause of qualities which spring neither from birth nor 
— and of which it is the fashion nowadays not 
0 think, 


GERMANY AND JAPAN. 
Tlooks as if the new German policy under which the 


; Imperial Government strives to develop the trade of | 
the Fatherland with all the ingenuity and eagerness of a | 


pushing commercial house, were going to bring about some 
Pes altogether pleasant results in the Far East. Up till now, 
7, various Christian races, whether of the Old or the New 

orld, have agreed to insist that the laws of non-European 
‘ndnon-Christian countries must not be applied to persons 
of European blood. Wherever the white man goes— 


among Mahommedans, Chinese, or J. apanese—his own law, | 


; has been always held hitherto, must follow him, and all 
an a ae and the natives must be adjudged 
he 1 Rye his own race and according to his own 
and . A kg geen Only under such an arrange- 
tihatee at 1as it been considered that justice could be 
ok a he a, however, the Germans, as far at least 
iglesia have broken through the tacit 
pe _vetween the nations to act together, and 

hegotiated a treaty under which they agree that 


erm: “bee : : é Z 
man subjects resident in the interior shall at once | 





become fully subject to Japanese law, and that after the 
lapse of five years, their exclusive settlements at the 
Treaty Ports shall cease to be under Consular control, and 
shall be merged in the ordinary “communes” in which 
they are situated. In other words, the Germans, in con- 
sideration of being permitted to establish themselves in 
the interior, agree to treat the Japanese as if they were 
Russians or Italians, and to accept as binding the laws of 
those among whom they settle, and with whom they enter 
into business relations. The object of such action is not 
far to seek. At present the trade of Japan is practically 
divided between the English and the Americans. If, how- 
ever, the Germans gain the right of admission to the interior, 
while their rivals are excluded, they will, they reckon, be 
able to establish trading posts and set up mercantile 
establishments which will ultimately give them the com- 
plete command of commerce in the dominions of the 
Mikado. The opportunity for improving their position 
thus presented to them proved, in fact, too powerful a 
temptation to be resisted by the Germans, and they have 
accordingly taken the first step towards breaking up the 
combination which has hitherto forced the barbarous and 
semi-barbarous Powers to submit to the existing system 
of Capitulations. 

How momentous may be the consequences of Germany’s 
action upon the position of all Europeans in the East, is 
easily seen. As regards Japan, it can hardly be doubted 
that the other Powers must soon follow Germany’s ex- 
ample. If they do not, they are certain to see the trade fall 
into the hands of the specially favoured nation. Doubtless 
in Japan—for reasons we have given below—this general 
submission to the law of the land will not greatly matter. 
Elsewhere, however, it may be a source of very serious mis- 
chief and inconvenience. Suppose Germany, in exchange 
for special and exclusive privileges granted by the Sultan, 
were to give up the Capitulations at Constantinople, and 
were to agree that the commercial transactions of her 
subjects should be adjudicated on by Mussulman Cadis. 
In the end, the other Powers would be obliged to follow 
suit. Nor is the danger confined to Germany. The 
mere fear that she may continue the policy begun in 
Japan, is quite enough to induce some other Govern- 
ment to be before-hand with her. ‘Sooner or later,’ 
another Power may argue, ‘the Germans, in their feverish 
competition for trade, will again sell their Capitulations 
for the grant of exclusive rights, and then, whether we like 
it or not, we shall have to adopt the same policy. Better, 
then, be first in the field ourselves, and get the advantages 
that will fall to the originators of such proposals.’ In fact, 
the Powers are much in the position of a body of men who 
hold a piece of secret information which can only be sold 
once. Directly mutual confidence is destroyed, there is a 
scramble as to who shall be the first to dispose of it to advan- 
tage. There will, of course, be some people to whom the 
gradual abandonment, or at any rate the weakening, of the 
system of Capitulations will seem by no means unsatis- 
factory. They will argue that it is exceedingly unjust that 
nations which do not happen to have the same notions as 
to morality and religion as ourselves, should therefore 
be refused the full privileges of independence, and that, 
accordingly, the sooner all such things as Capitulations are 
done away with the better. No doubt, theoretically, there is 
something to be said for such a view. Practically, however, 
there is very little. Justice, when administered in con- 
| formity with the notions that obtain in China, and applied 
to complicated commercial concerns, could only end in 
disputes and outrages which would be sure sooner or later 
| to necessitate a recourse to arms, and so to far greater in- 
| fringements of national independence than those occasioned 
| by the existence of Consular Courts. To obtain an advan- 
tage over its rivals, some one or other of the Powers is 
capable of saying that its subjects shall submit their 
persons and property to Chinese criminal and civil 
law. The first time, however, that a European merchant, 
though admittedly guilty, is bastinadoed, has his eyes 
beaten with bags of quicklime, or is put into the wooden 
cage, action is certain to be taken on the part of the nation 
to which he belongs, and action which will end in placing 
Europeans above all law,—a far worse result than that 
| which obtains at present. 

But though we feel strongly the importance of main- 
‘taining the principle of the Capitulations generally, we 
are by no means prepared to say that the Japanes> are 
not now fit to be admitted into the family of civilised 
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Powers. If, however, this is so, they should have been 
recognised as entitled to such consideration by the joint 
action of the Powers, and not by one nation breaking 
away from the common agreement. The plea of the 
Japanese to be recognised as a civilised Power is by 
no means a baseless one. In the first place, the laws 
by which the country is now governed are known 
and certain, and are, in principle, analogous to those 
which obtain in Europe. As regards criminal matters, 
they have adopted a code based on the Code Napoleon, 
while their civil relations are regulated by a system of 
law similar to that prevailing among the European nations. 
Further, the chief judicial posts in Japan are held by men 
who have been trained in the law schools of England, 
America, France, or Germany, and who, so far as knowledge 
is any guarantee for justice, could be relied on to prevent 
any gross mistakes. As we have said before, these facts 
all tended towards the early recognition of Japan as a 
civilised sovereign Power, possessed of rights and duties 
equal to those of the European nations. Such admission 
by universal consent would have been a useful example for 
the other non-Christian States, as showing them the con- 
ditions under which they could obtain the treatment of 
equals. The opportunity, however, has unfortunately been 
missed. Instead of the Asiatic Powers being shown that 
improvement in civilisation is the condition of equal tredat- 
ment, it has been made clear to them by the action of 
Germany that a little judicious bribery will easily break up 
the European agreement in regard to the Capitulations. 








THE PESSIMIST VIEW OF WORK. 

ges extraordinary pessimism of the French about all that 

relates to labour has been a subject of remark for the 
last thirty years. They appear unable to conceive of toil as 
of anything but a crushing and even degrading burden, 
beneath which men may, indeed, display patience or sub- 
mission, but can never feel joy, or, except in the case of the 
rarest temperaments, which are despised for their possession of 
the quality, even careless content. In French literature, the 
workman is always oppressed, always in want, always a slave 
to a destiny which is never less than passively hostile. The 
artisan suffers, the peasant endures, and both are sad or 
gloomy or sordid, not from any volition of their own, but 
under the pressure of an inexorable fate. Not only does the 
idealist describe the worker as a kind of God-forgotten victim, 
and the realist depict him asa sort of beast too nearly animal to 
be responsible for his vileness, but the painter, even when he 
is, like Millet, a man of religious fervour, shows him always 
bending beneath the weight of care, or, as in ‘The Sower,” 
ineurably saddened by the work with which, in spite of the 
birds which follow his footsteps and eat up half his seed, he 
steadfastly perseveres. How deeply rooted this view of labour 
has become, appears in a little story told in the St. James’s 
Gazette of Monday last. The French Academy gives a prize 
of four thousand franes every year for the best copy of verses 
for which it suggests the subject. This year it was “ Labour ;” 
and of all the two hundred and more poets who struggled for 
the prize, not one had treated the subject from any other point of 
view than that of pessimism. All dwelt on the painful toil- 
someness of manual work, and not one on the satisfaction it 
produces, or even, it would seem, on the healthfulness of body 
and the sweet_sleep it necessarily yields. Labour is, in fact, 
to the writers, an object either of abhorrence or of the kind of 
pity stirred by physical misfortune. We think we notice a 
rapid spread of the same feeling in England, not, indeed, 
among the poets, but among writers of fiction, like Mr. Besant, 
who always paints the lot of East-Enders as if they never 
sould enjoy anything; and among the journalists, who reserve 
all their softest sentiments for those whose hard and unjust 
lot has compelled them to work all day, and who apparently 
regard the compulsion of necessity as almost as much 
deserving of resistance as the compulsion of the lash. The 
workman is often with them a kind of convict, with the fore- 
man for warder, the “shop” for prison, and the daily task to 
be finished for the sentence to hard labour. 

We wonder greatly whither this revolt against industry 
will lead, and whether it has any foundation in the realities 
of modern life. But for certain circumstances, we should half- 
suspect it had not, and should decide that the abhorrence of 
work was not the feeling of the workers, but only a feeling which 





littérateurs think that they themselves would 
manual labour to perform. We do not find that the ed, 
when really overworked, as, for instance, rising aa ” 

(Re ee eee dN. € 
often are overworked till Nature revenges herself } sionals 
usually detest the work. They often dislike Naess. 
or the seclusion it enforces, or its Consequence : 
health; but they do not dislike the work iteale Upon 
until they grow middle-aged, remain impatient of ; = 
to diminish it at the sacrifice of soe Rabie 

or any portion of ; 

profits. They work on, and so do the poor arin oo 
are working for themselves. The small shopkeepers e 
masterless artisans, and those agricultural labourers - 
possess allotments, often work like Chinese, thinking mer J 
of fifteen hours a day, and if their gains are at all Proportio 

“W) faj r : nate 
are still fairly content. Nor do we notice this bittern, 
among workers for wages, if only the wages are enough, oe 
wish for shorter hours, as almost all of us do, and if the ho . 
exceed sixty in the week, the wish grows passionately vias: 
but their most genuine feeling is drawn out rather by 
amount of their pay than by the hours spent in earning it 
Few among them would accede to the abolition of overtime 
without an increase of wages; and fewer still would, were the 
choice a free one, accept short hours at the price of the sacrifice 
of all luxuries in the way of liquor and tobacco. We should 
say, if we argued from what appears on the surface alone 
that the literary feeling on the subject, however general, 
was rather the mood, possibly the passing mood, of “4 
over-sensitive class than the result of a general distaste 
for toil,—was, in fact, only one phase of that passion fy 
the indulgence of pity which in a hundred directions marks 
this generation, and if it softens and “humanises,” does not 
altogether tend to strengthen it. The littcratewrs of a genera. 
tion always catch and exaggerate its note; and as the note 
of this generation is sympathy, they extend their sympathy to 
the labourer, and read into his lot an amount of suffering of 
which he is himself, partly at least, unconscious. After all, the 
workman has, as regards a portion at least of his destiny, the 
advantage of the rich man,—he sleeps better, and sleep isa 
third of life; he has better health, and health is the first of 
satisfactions; he enjoys his food more, and the pacification of 
hunger is the most recurrent of the pleasures; and he has, as 
we believe, more of the enjoyment alike of society and of friend. 
ship, the latter a pleasure which the cultivated of our day have 
in large measure thrown away. It is not, however, possible to 
be blind to the fact that on the Continent, and in some of 
our great cities, the labourers think of their labour a 
those who pity them do; that there is a_ bitterness as 
of men oppressed among them; that work is regarded asa 
heavy burden, if not as a positive curse; and that the envy 
of leisure is keener, especially among the weaker sort, than 
the envy of wealth. It is difficult to doubt that the artisans 
of cities at least bemoan their lot far more than they did, and 
that in capitals like Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, the growth of 
a savage kind of Socialism is the outcome of a growing dis- 
content with toil as the permanent condition of existence. 
The workmen are not yet articulate enough to draw their ow 
Utopias; but if they could, we fancy that, with a portion of 
them at least, hard work would be only a rare incident in their 
daily lot. 

The evil, so far as it is an evil—and we think it a great one 
—is due, of course, partly to the startling increase of sell 
consciousness which may be noticed in all men and in al 
departments of life; partly to the growth of the passion for 
comfort which distinguishes Europe and our own day; aul 
partly to that impatience of the monotony inseparable from 
severe labour which is helping to produce, for one symptom, 
the emigration of rural folk into the great cities. Labour, a8 
it is now subdivided, is dull, and therefore is sometimes detested 
as a bondage which men only endure because the pain of hunger 
is sharper than the pain of weariness. Our business to-day. 
however, is rather with the result which the new feeling 
supposing it to spread until it became as general among 
European workmen as it is among French poets, would 
probably produce. We can see, we confess, no result for 
good, and, indeed, no result at all, except a vast increase of 
that pessimist melancholy which everywhere begins to reduce 
what there is of gladness in the world. The necessity of work 
will not cease. The body of workers, whenever they please, 
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world’s wealth as is not dependent upon credit or 

he exercise of brain-power, as they have on the 
} ie o nd throughout Asia gradually distributed the 
Continen Faas do no more if they all die fighting, for 
sl capil artificial credit cannot co-exist, nor will the 
agaalty via guide accept the wages of the man guided; 
man WH can do this, and when they have done it, all 
bat wed will still remain to be done. Houses must be built 
ever ‘red; cities must be paved and drained; fuel must 
= red with painful toil; metals must be dug out of the 
We the beasts must be tended and controlled; and, above 
t, fields must be tilled in all climates and under all 
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a ho and the crops must be got in with a rapid and ex- 
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speculative thought, which is certainly the significance to be 
attached to it in Hamlet’s celebrated reverie on suicide. The 
matter is of some interest, not only because the interpretation 
of the whole drift of the play of Hamlet may turn upon the 
meaning of this reverie on suicide, but also because we really 
care to know how soon after the revival of learning the feet 
ing grew up that a speculative and introspective turn of mind 
weakened the power for action. That a consistent probing ef 
the principles or axioms of conduct does undermine the power 
of action, there can be no kind of doubt, as another able eaxz- 
spondent points out this week. But how soon did the con- 
viction that this is so, and that it is a great evil that it should 
be so, steal into the heart of our English literature? We 


The pleasure of | are prepared to maintain that Shakespeare, at all events, had 
oyed by perhaps one per cent. of mankind, may | grasped this conviction, and that it is to be found woven inte 


ip made a penal offence, and the exhaustion of the overworked | the two great plays of Macbeth and Hamlet. 
be 


may be reduced—though none work so strenuously as the 
owner’ '. rina 
mean, ownership for all—but the immense majority of the 


world, if they are to be as comfortable as the dreamy author of 
“Looking Backward,” for instance, would have them, must still 
toil, and, as we believe, remembering the poverty of intensely 
‘ndustrious peoples like the Prussians and the Chinese, must 
4j] toil hard, and must, if there is any reason in the 
nature of things for the new feeling, still detest their labour. 
en cannot be more industrious than the Chinese, or, for the 
most part, more equal; yet their ceaseless industry, guided by 
rare skill, and expended upon one of the most fertile of 
wuntries, barely suffices, if it can be said to suffice, to keep 
famine from their doors. Toil will not be the sweeter because 
all pay will be thrown into a common fund, or because the 
oly employer, the community, can neither be evaded, nor 
defied, nor told with safety, as some great employers are now 
being told about twice a week, that it is “a beastly oppressor 
battening on bones and sweat.” There is no chance of the 
world’s release from toil, for God or Destiny, whichever it is, 
has settled that ; and if toil isin itself a burden—a proposition 
we are not discussing, though discussing we should deny it— 
itis a burden the apparent weight of which must increase 
with every increase in cultivation and self-consciousness, for 
we do not suppose that even French poets will declare that 
the stupider the workman, the more he suffers. With the 
burden, therefore, pain must increase until man is loaded 
down by the sense of a necessary duty which he abhors, but of 
which he can never hope to be rid. We are not optimists, 
having a conviction that the ultimate use of man is other than 
his own happiness; but we look forward to a happier destiny 
for the human race than that. 





THE “PALE CAST OF THOUGHT.” 
CORRESPONDENT, writing in reference to what we 
suid last week of “Scepticism about Oneself,” asserts 

that, so far as it referred to the reverie which Shakespeare 
puts into Hamlet’s mouth as to the “native hue of resolution ” 
being “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” it was 
founded on a misapprehension of the meaning of the word 
“thought” in that passage, which is not, he says, what we 
mean by thinking, but “ anxiety ” or “ melancholy.” His con- 
wntion is, we suppose, that Shakespeare, like the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, uses “ thought” as equivalent to “ care ” 
or “anxiety,” as in the well-known passage, “Take no thought 
for your life,” a translation of words really meaning, “ Be not 
over-anxious about your life.’ But we do not doubt that, at 
ast as regards this passage in Hamlet, and many other 
Shakespearian passages, our correspondent is mistaken. It is 
perfectly true that Shakespeare does use the word “ thought ” 
in the sense of “care” or “ anxiety,” and uses it so, we believe, 
‘ven in Hamlet. When Ophelia says, “'There’s pansies, that’s 
for thoughts,” we imagine that it means, love-sick thonghts, 
thoughts thatsadden. And, again, it probably means the same 
mthe remark of Laertes on his sister’s madness,—“ Thought 
and affliction, passion, hell itself she turns to favour and to 
prettiness.” And so in Antony and Cleopatra: “This blows 
ny heart. If swift thought break it not” (i.e., the heart), “a 
Swifter mean shall outstrike thought, but thought will do ’t, 
Ifeel.” But it is quite a mistake to suppose that either in 


Shakespeare or in our Authorised Version of the Bible, 
“thought ” 





As to the verbal question, it seems to us perfectly obvious 


3 of their own fields, and Socialism means, or should | that Shakespeare, like the translators of the Bible, did not use 


the word “thought ” uniformly, or with anything like uni- 
formity, in the sense of “anxiety,” “ care,” or even “ melan- 
choly.” What, for example, can be more obvious than that 
when, in the Prologue to the fifth act of Henry V., the Chorus 
says,— 
* But now behold 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens,” 
“thought” means not “care” or “anxiety,” but rather 
“imaginative vision”? Or, again, in the opening scene of 
Hamlet, where Horatio is giving his opinion on the apparition. 
and says,— 

“Tn what particular thought to work I know not, 

But in the gross and scope of my opinion 

This bodes some strange eruption to our State,” 
whatever the exact shade of meaning may be, it is quite certain 
that “thought” does not mean “ anxiety” or “care.” It pro 
bably means that the speaker does not know in what particular 
direction to turn his thought in order to anticipate the evil 
which he nevertheless forebodes. Or, in As You Like It, when 
Rosalind says that “a woman’s thougkt runs before her action,” 
it is quite certain that “ thought ” means “ imagination,” not 
“anxiety.” It is the same in the Bible. Where Jeremiah is 
translated as saying (xxix., 11), ‘ For I know the thoughts that 
I think towards you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace and 
not of evil, to give you an expected end,” it is obvious enough 
that “thoughts” mean “intentions” or “ dispositions,” and 
assuredly not “anxieties ” or “cares.” So also with the trans- 
lation of Isaiah (lv. 8), ‘“‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord;” and with 
Amos (iv., 13), “ For, lo, he that formeth the mountains, and 
createth the wind, and declareth unto man what is his thougbt, 
that maketh the morning darkness, and treadeth upon the 
high places of the earth, The Lord, The God of hosts, is his 
name,” or again with the Psalmist who cries out to God, 
“Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising : thou 
understandest my thought afar off.” In none of these cases 
can “thought” be understood in any sense but that of broad 
intellectual or imaginative processes. 

It is, then, quite clear that neither the Shakespearian use 
of the word “ thought,” nor that of King James’s translators 
of the Bible, is at all limited to the meaning of “anxiety.” 
“Taking thought” no doubt usually is used in that sense; 
but without the word “ take,” “thought” is almost as general 
a word for any intellectual process as can be found in Shake- 
speare or the Bible. The next question is, whether in the 
time of Shakespeare the notion that introspective thought 
weakens action had really grown up, and whether or not it 
appears clearly represented in his plays. It seems to us that 
it is so represented both in Macbeth and Hamlet. In Macbeth 
we have the picture of a high introspective imagination which 
toys with sin and crime and their awful consequences. We 
see how it first unnerves the man, makes him betray himself, 
turns him into a superstitious bungler even in the height of 
his daring and his wickedness, and eventually so hardens him 
against even the companion of his guilt, that he takes her 
death with apathy, and becomes himself the victim of the 
security which he had reposed in the predictions of the witches. 
Macbeth’s introspective imagination paralyses him throughout. 
and inspires him with such a sense of the inevitableness of the 
evil destiny which he half-dreads and half-covets, as renders 


is used exclusively in this sense. Indeed, it is not | him a tool in the hands of his wife—a creature who is greatly 
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crime than her dreaming and vacillating and musing husband. 
In the figure of Macbeth we have the picture of an imagination 
possessed with murderous ambition from the beginning, and yet 
dreading murder far more painfully than she who keeps him 
to his purpose. This introspective power is just great enough 
to defeat his plans, to spoil his triumph, to blast his intelligence, 
to make him the dupe of his own hope, and the victim of his 
own fears. Noone lays down Mucbeth without feeling that Mac- 
beth’s greater intellect brings him below the moral level of his 
wife, makes him wickeder, weaker, more superstitious, more 
easily gulled, and yet in the end less sensitive to the stings of 
remorse than even the temptress by his side. But in Macbeth 
no doubt the problem of the relation of the intellect to the will 
is only just touched. It is in Hamlet that Shakespeare has 
worked it out. Hamlet is a study in the morbid relations of 
intellect to will. Oppressed from the first by his mother’s 
faithlessness to his father even before he suspects the nature 
of his uncle’s crime, he no sooner learns what he believes to be 
the truth, than he is plunged into bewilderment as to what he 
ought to do, and still more into irresolution as to what he 
shall do. He resolves to take revenge, he hesitates, he 
invents excuses, he doubts the ghost, he delays, he sets traps 
for his uncle, he upbraids his mother, he will not execute 
vengeance, for fear that, by killing his victim in the moment 
of his repentance, he should do the murderer a service. In 
short, he is paralysed by his own wealth of doubts and fears 
und dreads and passions, and repeats his craving for suicide, 
and his belief that vast numbers of miserable beings would 
find refuge in suicide, if they were not haunted by the fear of 
the spiritual consequences that suicide would bring. He asks, 
who would not seek rest from the unquiet of life in an eternal 
sleep,— 
ae But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action.” 
In that passage, it is nearly impossible that “ thought” should 
bear the narrower meaning of “anxiety.” Hamlet is talking 
to himself out of his own experience. It is not “anxiety” that 
has really turned aside his vengeance. It is that the enigma of 
life is altogether too much of an enigma for him. He is nota 
scrupulous man. He does not reproach himself seriously for 
killing Polonius. He makes no scruple at all for getting 
Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern put to death. Yet he would 
sooner have killed the King, for any scruple he had in the 
matter, than poor creatures who were less guilty. But in con- 
emplating anything so impressive to his own imagination as 
an act of vengeance, he loses himself in all sorts of bewilder- 
ments, develops an almost artificially active conscience, and, 
to use his own phrase, his will is “ puzzled” by the multitude 
of dilatory suggestions with which his mind teems. The 
ghost might have been a devil. The whole vision might have 
been an illusion. Suicide might be better than regicide, and 
yet suicide might be punished hereafter even more severely than 
These reveries are the reveries of an introspective 
agnostic, full of the associations of an old faith not fully up- 
rooted, 
hardly dares to plunge into evil. There is so much that is evil in 
man, that he hardly dares to believe in the good. The whole 
world isa riddle, and he has not even strength to cut the knot till 
wocident gives him the stimulus he needs. Whatever is uncer- 
tuin in criticism, surely this is certain, that Shakespeare had con- 
ceived a vivid conception of an introspective imagination, and 
the irresolution it breeds, and that in Hamlet he determined 
to give to the world the picture which he had conceived. 


regicide. 





A SUNNY SIDE OF IRISH LIFE. 

FFXHERE is an impression upon the minds of many people 

who have never visited it, that Ireland must be a very 
dangerous and disagreeable country to live in. Without 
minimising the anxieties of such a winter as that of the year 
1881, it may be fairly said that the impression referred to is to 
a large extent quite unfounded. We believe it was the late 
Lord Macaulay who said that he would rather have lived in 
England during the civil wars of the Commonwealth, than in 


There is so much that is noble in man, that Hamlet | 


andagiannante of his — ima, so far as Personal risk an lens; 
were concerned. We greatly doubt the justice of this est} ety 
In a recent number of the Guardian, there was an a . Sw 
the Rector of an English parish for money to coin) hapa 
erect a tablet or a memorial cross to a predecessor of his en 
Praulph, an aged clergyman of eighty-four years esc 
quietly walking through his parish when he encountered dhicy 
of Parliamentary cavalry. The leader called upon him to put 
and asked him for whom he was. He replied, « ss We 
the King ;” whereupon, without another word, his brains - 
blown out upon the spot. In the year 1867, durin ey 
abortive Fenian rising, the house of an Irish Dean = “4 
County Tipperary, a personal friend of the writer’s, was visit , 
by a party of men, who demanded his arms. The Dean “ie 
retired to rest, but on being aroused got up and came to 4 
window. He was the only man in the house, and seein : 
once that resistance was useless, he informed the party Sha 
he would throw out his only weapon, which was an oli 
blunderbuss. This he did, and as they were moving of 
with their “prize,” he said: “Boys, you all know | am 
a loyal man; and I warn you that I shall Consider 
it my duty to report this matter to the police at th 
earliest opportunity.” The only reply he received to this 
threat was: “Ah! go to bed, your Riverence, go to bed” 
About a week afterwards, he got a note to the effect that he 
would “ find his ‘ ould dulcimer’ an sich a night alongside the 
hall-door back agin, if he had a wish for her.” Probably it 
was found by experience that the “ould dulcimer” was mor 
dangerous to the shooter than to the person shot at, and that 
“she” might be safely left in the Dean’s own keeping. 

Of course, when the newspaper reports of the state of 
society in any country consist solely or chiefly of catalogues 
of outrages, of series of disputes and difficulties, and of 
reports of excited public meetings, the effect left on the minds 
of persons at a distance is naturally unfavourable. But 
it should be remembered that behind and beneath all this 
there is a far larger element of kindliness, good conduct, and 
good feeling that never sees the light in newspapers. If 
man misconducts himself, and in consequence figures in the 
police-court and at the Assizes, he will have a paragraph or 
paragraphs about himself in the daily papers; and the notice 
accorded to him will be in proportion to the magnitude of his 
crime. But if he is quiet and kindly and well-conducted, he 
will, as a rule, never emerge from the happy state of obscurity 
in which he passes his daily life. Of course, landowners ani 
their dependents are having more or less of a bad time in 
Treland, and everything that shakes public credit and 
lowers the moral tone of the community injuriously affects 
every one in a greater or less degree. This is freely 
admitted; but notwithstanding all this, there is still an 
immense amount of good and kindly feeling in the country. 
The old spirit of national fun and humour always asserts 
itself. Tourists may come and go with the most perfect 
safety; there will be no powder wasted on them; they need 
not flatter themselves into any other belief. 


An amusing aspect of Irish life to which we shall refer, is 
its easy-goingness. Of course, this has its bad as well asits 
good side. It leads to indolence and want of effort on the 
bad side, to an exaggerated Micawher-like conviction that 
something will always turn up. On the good side, it really 
at times appears productive of remarkable patience unt 
very painful and distressing circumstances. The idea that 
| work is still rather degrading and ungentlemanlike, i 
|unhappily not yet dead. ‘“ Well, yere Riverence, the 
| blessin’ av God down an ye; an’ shure it’s an ye, for hava! 
| He given ye a lady that could keep ye widout doin’ 4 
sthroke all the rest av yere days?” To such a person, the ides 
of “doin’ a sthroke” when such is unnecessary for oe 
temporal comfort or support, is quite unintelligible. Indeed, 
the horizon of “all yere days” is far too boundless in such a 
case, and the feeling is more truly expressed by what om 
often hears: “ Well, I have the price av me supper now, 
God is good for the brukwust.” This easy-goingness '8 nol 
confined to the lowest class, as the following story wil 
testify. Some few years ago, a travelling journeyman tailor 
got very ill in the writer’s parish, with a severe attack d 
bronchitis,—or, as it is called, of the “brownkaties. It 
| was in winter, and he took refuge in the workhouse hoagie 
Some days afterwards, he appeared at an early hour at "’ 
| Rectory, the snow then lying on the ground. “ What on earth 
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wrought you out in such weather, and you so very ill?” “ Well, 

am “Riverence, afther ye tuk lave av me yestherday, the 
Doothor was an his rounds, an’ I asked him to tell me plump 
and plain what way was I. An’ he looked at me, an’ says he, 
‘Tm ‘an ould gintleman wid a pair av very bad legs; an’ it gives 
thim a dale to do to bring me here at all; an’ don’t ye think 
that if I spint me time examinin’ ye an’ the likes av ye in this 
ward, thim legs would niver be able to carry me home?’ An’ 
so, yere Riverence, I says to meself, the sooner I rise out av 

ean yere legs, Docthor, the betther ; an’ here I am, pushin’ an 
to Cork as well as Ican.” There is always something comic 
and light-hearted about the way most difficulties are regarded 
in Ireland that largely helps people over them. Once that 
you can have a good laugh at them, they cease to rankle in 
she mind. Poor dear old Ireland, the puzzle of politicians, it 
is a most delightful, though it be “the most distresshful 
country that ivir yit was seen.” Froude has well said:— 
«We have heard much of the wrongs of Ireland, the miseries 
of Ireland, the crimes of Ireland: every cloud has its sunny 
side; and when all is said, Ireland is still the most beautiful 
jsland in the world, and the Irish themselves, though their 
temperament is ill-matched with ours, are still amongst the 
most interesting of peoples.” John Wesley’s first impressions 
of the Irish were very favourable. He said: “A people so 
generally civil he had never seen either in Europe or America.” 
He called them “an immeasurably loving people,” and said 
the had “seen as real courtesy in their cabins as could be found 
at St. James’s or the Louvre.” Heine aptly personifies Ireland 
asan ethereal young lady—* Die mit ihrem Herzen voll Sonne 
and ihrem Kopfe voll Blumenwitz ”—“ with her heart full of 
sun and her head full of flowery wit:” a wonderfully correct 
estimate for a foreigner to make, truly. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EBB OF THE POWER OF RESISTANCE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Siz,—In your article on “Scepticism about Oneself,” you 
touch a sickness of the time for which, I fear, there is no direct 
cure; yet a consideration of its cause may help to generate a 
healthier tone. 

Iam far from denying that “ moral cowardice” may exist 
as an internal weakness of the individual; but human nature 
being much the same in all ages, the question remains why 
this “moral cowardice” is a special evil of the present. I 
believe the main causes to be intellectual, and to be two in 
number. 

One of them is the habit of taking nothing for granted. 
Education and conscience are making an immense number of 
thoughtful people endeavour to sift and test and reason out 
everything from first principles. But very few have the 
knowledge or the mental power requisite for this. For the 
ordinary man to act with a safe conscience, he must act on 
principle indeed, but that principle must not lie too far back. 
He must be content to give the force of axioms to rules of 
thought and conduct which are the outcome of the experience 
of generations. He must be content with the rules of arith- 
metic, without going back to the simplest conceptions of time 
and space. He must reason in a world of three dimensions, 
without troubling himself to decide whether a world of another 
sort is mathematically conceivable. He must accept certain 
‘assumptions,—religious, moral, political. If he does not, 
‘the native hue of resolution will be sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought, and lose the name of action. “Moral 
cowardice” will prevent the man from doing what he is not 
able to justify by a deductive process to which he is not equal. 

The other cause is the enormous increase in the mass of 
specific knowledge as compared with the increase of the 
digesting and co-ordinating power. “Moral cowardice” is 
daunted by the mass of facts not yet ruled into their proper 
places, which has to be taken account of; daunted by those 
that are known, ‘half-known, or surmised; daunted still more 
by the sense of an illimitable realm of knowledge beyond, 
which may yield facts to confute you at every step. In fact, 
the sense that none but an expert of the particular matter 


can trust himself to deal with the multiplicity of new facts | 


which keeps pouring in, often does not deserve to be called 
“a e Py < 
moral cowardice ” at alL—I am, Sir, &c., O. 


| 
' 





MR. JOHN MORLEY’S IDEALISM. 
[To THE EpITor oF THE ‘‘SPECcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of November 23rd, you rebuke Mr. 
John Morley for defending the efforts of the London County 
Council to throw a portion of local taxation upon rents. You 
say :—“ The proposal of the County Council was clearly un- 
justifiable because it was plainly implied that ground-rents 
were to pay more in proportion than all other property, and 
even that a capital sum should be screwed out of the owners of 
ground-rents,” &c. May I ask you to make known to the 
public the document in which this proposal was embodied ?— 
T am, Sir, &c., 

15 Bruton Street, W., November 24th. 


[What the vote of the majority of the County Council 
demanded was certainly pointed exclusively at the owners of 
property, and owners of property many of whom have granted 
long leaseholds of which they will not see the expiration. The 
demand was “to include in the Bill provision that owners of 
property within the Strand district, or such part of it as 
might be defined in the Bill, not. purchased by the Council, 
but likely to be improved by the operation of the scheme, 
should be required to contribute towards the expense of the 
improvement in proportion to the enhanced value of their 
property due to the improvement.”—Eb. Spectator. ] 


HOBHOUSE. 


IRISH CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
S1r,—I have read with attention, and some sense of amusc- 
ment, the correspondence in your columns under this heading, 
and have admired the zeal of my friend and former Parlia- 
mentary colleague, Colonel Colthurst, which exhibits the best 
qualities of his amiable character, mingled with the proverbial 
fervour of the convert. 

It is pretty well known that in former days, as an active 
supporter of the policy of the late Mr. Butt, and especially 
as interested, in what I think common justice, regarding the 
claims of Roman Catholics to equality of treatment in 
University education, I was persona gratissima with a large 
number of the Irish Bishops and clergy. No change has 
occurred in my views on this subject since the debates 
on University education in 1873, which resulted in the 
eventual overthrow of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and in 
the passing of Mr. Faweett’s Bill, a measure which has 
weakened the position of the only true Irish University, 
which combines residence and discipline with collegiate educa- 
tion. A degree-granting University is a totally different thing 
in point of moral education from a University in which the 
students are gathered together in residential Colleges, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. At Trinity College, Dublin, the bulk 
of the pupils are still, as they always have been, University 
residents ; but its religious character and church services exist 
at present rather as violations than as the result of strict com- 
pliance with the spirit of Mr. Fawcett’s Bill. In other words, 
Trinity College is still virtually a Protestant institution, 
although it occasionally elects a Roman Catholic Fellow, and 
in theory is open to persons of any religion, or of none. 

What I am anxious to bring to light, however, is the view 
that, deep down in their hearts, the Irish Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics entertain on this and kindred subjects, in which 
they are followed by all the priests who set their horses with 
Mr. Parnell and his Nationalist followers. The excellence of 
the end that is to be attained explains much in their attitude 
that has shocked us all in recent years, although such senti- 
ments are vehemently repudiated when challenged in the court 
of public opinion. 

A Roman Catholic Bishop, with whom I was especially 
intimate, said to me after Mr. Faweett’s Bill had become law, 


| in words that have never since escaped my memory :—“ Ah! 


you hardly yet understand us. We don’t want equality; we 
don’t look to what you call justice: we look to restitution.” 
Let those who have a practical knowledge of Ireland, and 
those who study recent events in Canada, ponder over these 
words, and think out for themselves what is their real meaning 
and what they portend. 

In dealing with our Irish fellow-countrymen, we are dealing 
with the greatest natural actors that ever appeared on any 
stage. A stranger who wants to study the national character- 
istics for himself, should attend the ordinary Petty Sessions 
Courts that are held periodically throughout the country, the 
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time of which is chiefly occupied in petty disputes about the 


trespass of cattle, about small money-debts, and about broken. 


heads. He will there see a picturesque gesticulation, and an 
alternate reticence and volubility, such as he has not before 
dreamed of; and he will speedily discover that the whole per- 
formance is for the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of 
the Court. 

That is just what is being done now in higher quarters, and, 
unfortunately, many amiable Gladstonians have been exposed 
to the full fury of this sand-storm, and have come away with 
much-impaired vision.—I am, Sir, &e., 


London, November 25th. MITCHELL HENRY. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

S1r,—Before conceding to the great authority of Mr. Lecky 
that the Act of Attainder forced on James II. by his Irish 
Parliament was no worse than the abortive Bills which passed 
the English Houses, or one of them, in 1689 and 1690, but 
were extinguished by a prorogation of Parliament, or dropped, 
I should like some more information about the latter than is 
given by Mr. Lecky. I put, therefore, the following questions, 
not to Mr. Colthurst (to whom I bid a courteous adieu), but to 
any one who has access to the sources of information, and will be 
pleased to give it:—1. Didthe English Bills attaint thousands 
of victims by name, excluding a trial unless they sur- 
rendered by a certain date? 2. Did they unconstitutionally 
limit the Royal prerogative of mercy ? 3. Were the names of 
the victims intended to be kept concealed, as they were in the 
case of the Irish Act, so that they might not know their 
danger in time to escape from it? 4. On a fourth point Mr. 
Lecky seems to imply that the Irish Act and the English Bills 
differed materially ; the latter only concerning those who were 
actually in arms against their legal Sovereigns, whilst the 
majority of those attainted by the Irish Act were only guilty 
of not supporting a personage who, with submission to Mr. 
Lecky, was not their legal Sovereign. For the King of 
England de facto was certainly the legal Sovereign of Ireland, 
and not James IL., who in forfeiting the English had forfeited 
the Irish Crown. 

Till the first three of these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, I must demur to Mr. Lecky’s tu quoque argu- 
ment. 

As regards the Act of Settlement and its modifications, Mr. 
Colthurst omits to mention that “innocent” Roman Catholics 
had received estates in Connaught to compensate them in some 
measure for those they had been obliged to give up in the 
general confiscation which was the natural result of the great 
Rebellion. How many of those who subsequently put in 
claims on the score of innocence were really free from com- 
plicity, it is impossible now to determine. The King and 
Parliament were obliged to make a compromise between in- 
compatible claims which there was not land enough to satisfy, 
—theclaims of the English or other settlers who had occupied 
or bought lands in Ireland on the security of a Parliamentary 
title; and the claims of the native Roman Catholics who, 
if not actually implicated in the horrors of the Rebellion, 
were at least one in sympathy with the great modern rising of 
the Celtic against the English race, which began in 1641, was 
renewed in 1689, broke out afresh in 1798, and is not ended 
yet. For, like the Bourbons, the Irish Celt has learned 
nothing and has forgotten nothing.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Cee soe, 





WHITES AND BLACKS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Srrx,—Will you kindly permit a constant reader of the 
Spectator to correct at least one statement in your article on 
“Whites and Blacks in America”? At the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which has just con- 
cluded its sessions in St. George’s Church, New York, the 
following report of a committee appointed by the Convention 
to reply to a petition of coloured clergy was adopted :— 

“The Joint Committee [committee from both houses], to whom 
was referred the petition of coloured clergy and laity, asking the 
General Convention to define the relations of people of colour to 
this Church, respectfully report,—That this Church accepts the 
declaration of the Word of God, written by Divine inspiration, 
that ‘God hath made of cne blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth ;’ that all men who are baptised ‘are 
baptised into Christ;’ that in Him ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free—for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 
The Church of Christ knows no difference in the renewing and 





sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, in the grace of 
sacraments, or in the privileges and obligations of the Ch 
life, ‘for by one spirit we are all baptised into one body, wh - 
we be Jews or Gentiles and have been all made to pod 
into one spirit.’ The grace of holy orders, and the authorit — 
responsibility of ministers of Christ, is the same of al] = on 
ordained in the Church of God. The Bishop of this Church “a 
consecrated to the highest office of the Christian minist the 
Right Rev. Samuel D. Ferguson, and so clothed one of this r 4 
with all the prerogatives and dignities of the Episcopate Thi 
General Convention has received a coloured clergyman of the 
diocese of Texas as one of its members, and thereby made him in 
its privileges the peer of every churchman of this body, These 
facts declare to the whole world the position of this Church, 
following as she does the example of the Catholic Church ip all 
ages, and show that this General Convention has by no act or ie 

admitted or implied that a difference of race or colour affords 
ground for a distinction in legislative rights or privileges, 
Questions of jurisdiction and representation in the several 
dioceses have, under our constitution, been committed to them 
and they are questions on which the General Convention, as such, 
has no control.” . — 


You say that “most of the Conventions in the Episcopal, 
Methodist, &c., Churches refuse to allow coloured clergymen 
totake part in their deliberations.” There are only two such— 
out of sixty-five in all the United States—and in one of these 
two, the motion of exclusion was opposed by the Bishop and q 
majority of the clergy. There is much in your article that 
most persons well informed on the state of things “ this side” 
would consider exaggerated, but Iam only at pains to correet 
this one error you have fallen into in stating the position of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church on the “colour” question — 
IT am, Sir, &e., W. S. Rarnsrorp, 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 
Rectory, 209 East Siuteenth Street, New York, November 7th. 


diving 





A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—Will you allow me to ask your readers if they have any 
books suitable for a village library to spare, and if so, whether 
they will send them to me? Our library consists of two 
hundred books, which have been read two or three times over 
by our people. We cannot afford to buy books.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
F. D. Prrrorr. 
Txworth Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds, November 25th. 


“ QUARENDON ” APPLES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—The above-named apples, to which Mr. Baring Gould 
refers in his new volume of “ Historic Oddities” (vide Spectator, 
p. 724, about the middle of the first column), is undowtedly 
the beautiful and brilliantly coloured russet, called by the 


” 


peasantry “ Quarenner,” well known in West Somerset, and 
often eaten by the writer.—I am, Sir, &c.. 
CHARLES H. Hiaerns, M.D. 
Alfred House, Birkenhead, November 25th. 








POETRY. 


A GOLFER’S RHYME ON “THE NAMING OF 
PLACES.” 
Wuart sentiment is gathered round 
That coloured rag in front of war: 
The only weapon without sound 
Fights best of all in battle’s roar. 


The banner lifts the wounded up ; 
And thrills the dying with delight ; 
Cheers like an over-brimming cup, 
And moves,—the master of the fight ! 


Yes! we are weak, and ask a sign, 
As in the gospel days of old: 
The pomp of place is not divine,— 
The cord that binds our hearts is gold f 


Still through the maze of circumstance, 
We pick our footsteps with distrust : 
We see the symbols of our clans, 
And liquid “ may ” congeals to “ must.” 


A glamour mingles with our aims, 
And dignifies our childish laws ; 

We call our small things by great names, 
And fight as for the nobler cause. 
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So victory the keener seems, 
When mounds of sand, quite innocent 
Of storm of snow, or icy streams— 
Bearded with but a little bent— 





feeling of satisfaction he ever experienced, very far transcending 
his enjoyment on being appointed Prime Minister,’—the sort 
of speech an elderly man is apt to make when looking back 
on the innocent pleasures of youth. Perhaps had he cor- 
tinued at the Bar, the rigorous training needful for 
success would have hardened his character enough to 
make him a stronger statesman, and have enabled him 
not only to see both sides of a question with painful 
distinctness, but to acquire the habit of decision. But 
‘The trench yawns deeper for the name ; his elder brother died; at twenty-six he had to quit the 

More difficult since we began law, enter Parliament, and take a wife, as became an eldest 
To call it—adding fame to fame— son. Thus the course of his life was changed at an early 

(When taken), “ storming the Redan!”’* | age, and he lost the fine discipline which he might have got 
| by following a definite profession in earnest. Not that he 
did not take politics seriously. He was a Liberal of the Fox 
school, had been in boyhood an admirer of “Bonaparte,” 
delivered his first speech under the reign of “ All the Talents,” 
was eager for reforms of all kinds, and kept a diary more or 
: less regularly—for a couple of years. In it we note that the 

The gray grass (always green) it yields,— future Canningite could write of Canning’s speech on the 
The flawless stretch the golfers love,— | Copenhagen question, that it “was, as usual, false and incon- 

When known as the “ Elysian Fields ”! | clusive ;” and on another occasion, that “Mr. Canning made 
|a speech of some ability, but pettish, querulous, and little 
| beyond his usual pettishness, querulousness, and littleness.” 
| But in 1822 he found that Canning “had no jealousy of 
| anybody,” just as, in his altered frame of mind, he drew a 
| parallel between Alcibiades and Charles James Fox, his 
| early idol. Lord Cowper says: “It was Lord Melbourne, 
| aandl not Sydney Smith, who said, ‘I wish I was as cock- 


| sure of anything as Tom Macaulay is cock-sure of every- 
| 


We call the “ Alps,”* and clamber on, 
With Hannibal or “ Nap.” again, 

"To follow where the ball has gone 
That seeks to level scores—not men! 


And thoughts of danger glow and shift, 
Advance, increase, like flowing lava, 

Because we know one as “ Rorke’s Drift,” + 
Another risk as “ Balaclava”! + 


The dullest skies are bright above 





There is no interest on the earth 
But gentle fiction blows aflame ;— 
Ah! we have known it from our birth, 
The magic of a sounding name! H. 











BOOKS. 


—_—~»—- | thing,’”—adding that he also, like other people, had his 
LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS.§ | period of cock-sureness. That extended a little beyond his 


Lorp MELBOURNE occupies a peculiar position among British | adolescence, no doubt ; but he must have given indications of 
Prime Ministers,—his is, to a great extent, an undefined political | a higher character in manhood, or Castlereagh would not have 
rsonality. In his preface, the best thing in the book, Lord | said that he might become Premier if he would only shake off 
6 puts the question in this way :—“ Everybody allows | his carelessness ; nor would the Regent have exclaimed: 
his personal charm, his knowledge, his originality of mind, | “Sligo, mark _ wont that man will some day or other be 
and his upright and honourable character. But did he really | Prime Minister.” Mr. Sanders observes that Melbourne’s 
govern the country, or was he a mere figure-head, or rather, | carelessness was more apparent than real, which is true, just 
what intermediate position did he occupy between the two?” | 88 his cynicism in speech gave a totally wrong indication of 
There is a further limit to the inquiry. We read that “he | his nature. Lord Cowper does not admit that it was affecta- 
had no self-assertion,” cared very little who had the credit | tion ;” but whatever it was, the thing was there. His character, 


| he says, was tempered with a vein of thoughtfulness and a 





of work so long as it was done, and, of course, did 
not “stump the country” or write in the magazines. The | 
resource of the student should be his correspondence and | 
his papers; but, says his relative, “here again he is un- | 
fortunate. He was not a methodical man. He burned | 
many of the letters addressed to him, and he very seldom | 
kept a copy of his own.” Consequently, “the materials which | 
have been collected in the present book are very imperfect,” a | 
“small sample, accidentally preserved, of what would have been 
a very voluminous collection.” Not a hopeful case for the 
inquirer, especially if he should be very anxious about the 
question raised; and although Lord Cowper thinks that the 
papers saved “ throw considerable light upon his real position,” 
we do not find that they modify the general impression alike 
of his merits and defects. Upon the one subject of deep 
interest—his conduct towards a youthful Queen, which all 
parties have praised—the volume, for obvious and sufficient 
reasons, is almost silent. Yet, the fulfilment of that onerous 
trust, and it was a noble task, is the chief act of his public 
life, and that one for which the nation should gratefully hold 
in remembrance the name of Melbourne. Apart from matters | 
bearing on the question of his influence and weight as a 
governing person, the book contains a good deal that may 
interest others besides the students of modern political history. 

In the middle of the last century died Matthew Lamb, a very 
wealthy solicitor. Made a baronet in 1755, he left his son 
Peniston “ property estimated at nearly half-a-million, besides | 
half-a-million in ready-money,” which was “squandered aim- 
lessly.” Lord North made that son first Baron and then 
Viscount Melbourne, in the peerage of Ireland, as a reward for 
steady support ; the English peerage did not come until 1815. 
William Lamb, born in 1779, was the second son of the silent 
prodigal. Educated for the Bar, he seems to have studied his | 
business, and “ he used to say that the first sight of his name | 
on the back [of a complimentary brief} gave him the highest 











* At North Berwick. + At Macrihanish. ¢ At St. Andrews. | 


§ Lord Melbourne’s Papers. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, With a Preface by 
the Earl Cowper, K,G, London: Longmans and Co. 





touch of melancholy, yet being genial and full of spirits, “he 
shrouded himself under an exterior of jovial indifference,” 
adding that he was really indifferent about small things. 
Calling on the Duke of Wellington in 1840, by appointment, as 
Lord Stanhope reports, Melbourne “threw himself into an 
arm-chair, like an old friend, with great glee and rubbing of 
hands, and began at once with : ‘ Well, now, what do you think 
of the Regency Bill.” The lively manner did not cover any 
indifference or levity, but genuine anxiety about the thorny 
subject, followed by great relief when he found that the 
leaders on both sides agreed. Perhaps, as a harassed Minister 
forming a Government, he was quite himself when he let fall 
the exclamation : ‘‘ Damn the Whigs; they are all cousins,”— 
and his conduct after the Cabinet dinner on the proposed fixed 
duty on corn, was equally characteristic. He did not like to 
touch the Corn Laws, but after the project was adopted, he put 
his back to the door and said :—‘“ Is it to lower the price of bread, 
or isn’t it? It does not much matter which, but we must all 
say the same thing.” Another and more painful example of 
joking was his outburst to Dr. Whately :—* What do you think 
I'd have done about this slavery business if I'd had my own 
way? I’d have done nothing at all...... It’s a pack 
of nonsense,—they would have their fancy, so we have 
abolished slavery; but it’s a great folly.” Such language 
could not represent his real opinion, and reads more like an 


| attempt to poke up the Archbishop than a deliberate exposition 


of his own mind. When a man with so flippant a tongue 
becomes a Priree Minister, we may be sure that his friends and 
colleagues had found in him weight and sense. A different 
reason for his elevation is suggested by the words attributed by 
Lord Dalling, who had them from his brother Edward, to Lord 
Durham. Ata dinner during the Grey Administration, the 
guests discussed his probable successor. ‘“ Various candidates 
were put forward, but Lord Durham, alluded to as one, said at 
once: ‘Melbourne is the only man to be Prime Minister, 
because he is the only one of whom none of us would be 
jealous.”” And soit proved. His administrative ability had 
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been rudely tested at the Homef Office ; they knew his worth 
to the party; and they were not jealous, for they also knew 
that he would interfere as little as possible. The curious fact 
about him is that he was a member or the head of Govern- 
ments which carried, or tried to carry, measures of which he 
did not heartily approve. On men he was firmer, would have 
nothing more to do with Brougham, and no dealings with 
O’Connell, and even declared that he knew nothing whatever 
of the famous Lichfield House compact, though he defended 
Lord Mulgrave when he invited O’Connell to dinner. 

There are some passages not without a direct bearing on 
present politics. Take this, written respecting tithe, in 18382 :— 

“Depend upon it, if the abolition of this payment is effected 

by force, the violence which has been so successful will imme- 
diately be extended farther. It is according to human nature and 
common-sense that it should be so. Rents, taxes, &c., may be 
very well paid now,—probably the better because the country is 
relieved from the tithe ; but the Irish, who are the most conspiring 
people on the face of the earth, have sagacity enough to fight one 
point at a time, and to collect and combine all their strength for 
the purpose of carrying one sensible object.” 
When that was attained by violence, a fresh one would be 
selected, and so on, just as we have seen it to be, until we have 
now not an ultimate, but the penultimate, demand. He says, 
characteristically, touching a suggestion that O’Connell should 
be offered a place :— 

“Taking office would not shake his influence with the people 

of Ireland one jot. The people of Ireland are not such damned 
fools as the people of England. When they place confidence, they 
do not withdraw it the next instant When they trust a 
man, when they are really persuaded that he has their interest 
at heart, they do not throw him off because he does something 
which they cannot immediately understand or explain. On the 
contrary, they think that he probably knows what he is about, 
that what he does is done to serve them, and they cling to him 
the closer on account of any apparent inconsistency.” 
That view of the matter has been strikingly illustrated in 
our own day. We may extract a few spicy sentences, from a 
letter dated September, 1840, when there was trouble abroad, 
which remind one of Wellington’s sharp words about the 
Princess Lieven, who also talked a great deal when he was 
Prime Minister :— 

“The talking at Holland House is irremediable. They cannot 
help it, and they are not themselves aware how much they talk. 
In 1827 Canhing said : ‘ But what shall we do with Lady Holland 
in the Cabinet ?’? The Duke of Bedford,” he continues, “is a good 
adviser for principles and opinions, but bad for action. All 
advisers are dangerous. They encumber the free exercise of the 
understanding, and substitute authority for reason.” 

The leisurely reader may find instruction and some amuse- 
ment in these papers, which have been carefully edited on the 
whole, and with good taste. We believe, however, that the 
Joubert, not “Jaubert,” as it is printed, who was killed on 
board the ‘Orient’ at the Nile fight, was commissaire ordon- 
nateur to the flagship, and that the Joubert about whom young 
William Lamb was feelingly anxious, was the gallant General 
who was killed at Noviin 1799. Also, “the novelist, Robert 
Moore, M.D., now almost forgotten,” one of whose tales, 
Mordaunt, young Lamb had been reading, is he not “ John,” 
the father of Sir John Moore, and by no means forgotten as 
an author of other books besides Zeluco, Edward, and Mor- 
daunt? Mr. Sanders, however, deserves the praise bestowed 
on him by Lord Cowper in the preface, for he has done his 
work well, much to the contentment, we should hope, of the 
general reader. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY HOWITT.* 


THESE volumes recall very pleasantly two estimable pioneers 
of the wholesome popular literature of our time. They like- 
wise throw light upon the euthanasia of the Society of Friends, 
the influence of which upon English morals and manners has 
never been fully recognised. As long as the Friends were a 
separated sect of peculiar dress and singular manners, they 
had little influence on English society, which does not love 
singularity ; but no sooner did they become a Dispersion, than 
their principles made themselves felt in many departments of 
the national life. Not a few of the most influential among the 
social and religious reformers of to-day are Quakers without 
the external oddities of Quakerism. The gentle but strong- 
willed people educated in Quakerism have thus avenged the 
persecutions of their forefathers in a manner quite in ac- 
cordance with their principles. 





* Mary Howitt: an Autobiography. Edited by her Daughter, Margaret Howitt. 
2vols. London: Wm, Ishbister, Limited, 1889, 





The opening chapters of the Autobiography descr; 

i : : Tibe the 
early life of Mary Botham, and of her sister Anna, in the: 
home in Staffordshire. Their parents ordered their hoy os 

é Be ae sehold 
according to the strictest traditions of the older Quakerism, 
and presented an uncompromising front to the outsid 1 

1de world, 
Mr. Botham would never call the church anything but th 
“parish meeting-house,” and was a sworn enemy to « i 
homage,” and other compliances with conventional politeness, 
He was a person of considerable intelligence, and a constant 
student of mystical religious literature; but he diq not 
give his children any religious instruction, although the. 
Scriptures were read in their hearing,—being fearful, his 
daughter writes, of presumptuously interfering with 4} 

: ae ae e 
teaching of the Divine Spirit. They were, however, mog 
anxiously preserved from contact with the world Outside,—were 
never taken through the streets of quiet Uttoxeter if jt was 
possible to avoid it. When it became necessary to send them 
to school, a stipulation was made that they should sit apart 
from other girls, and hold no intercourse with them. The 
were afterwards sent to Friends’ schools at Croydon and at 
Sheffield ; but even there they felt themselves singular, because 
of the specially plain dresses and bonnets which they had to. 
wear. On their return home, they led a life of almost 
cloistral seclusion, which was not unhappy, for their parents 
were kind and loving ; but they longed to be as other girls, and 
would fain have mingled in the social gatherings from which 
they were debarred. Fields and flowers, however, were 
beautiful, and were not forbidden; they became botanists and 
ardent lovers of natural scenery, which they observed with 
Pre-Raphaelite minuteness. Access to books was permitted, 
and they read widely in English literature. Mrs. Howitt 
spends some pity on herself and her sister in their secluded 
life, with its narrow range of enjoyments. The pity is: 
perhaps misplaced, if we strike a balance between the loss. 
and the gain. She and her sister retained a wonderful enjoy- 
ment of life to extreme old age, and one cannot help thinking 
that they owed it to the seclusion of their youth, which deve. 
loped their faculty for tranquil abiding in the limited circle of 
enjoyments to which in later life all must confine themselves. 

At the age of nineteen, Mary Botham was married to. 
William Howitt; they settled at Hanley, in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, where Mr. Howitt purchased a chemist’s business. 
This he soon afterwards sold, and they removed to Notting- 
ham, where they remained for twelve years. Literature 
became the business of their lives, and their poems, tales, and 
sketches had a dewy freshness of feeling which gained for 
them reputation with the public, and praise from some of the 
leaders of literature. In the preface to their first volume 
of poems, they said that it had been written, not for the sake 
of writing, but “for the indulgence of overflowing feelings,’— 
a quite accurate description of all their writings, in which the 
feeling is always buoyant and pleasing, and usually better 
than the form. Mr. Howitt, who was a lax Friend, and dis- 
posed to Unitarian opinions, plunged into the political 
struggles of Nottingham, and became a leader of advanced 
Radicalism. His wife endeavoured to sympathise with his- 
reforming zeal, but when writing to her sister, defending her 
husband’s proceedings, she unconsciously betrays her weariness. 
of political debates, which are always uncongenial and injurious: 
to one whose true vocation is literature. She pours forth her 
feelings as follows :— 

«‘One’s heart grows sore with looking upon the present pros- 
pects of English society. Any change, it seems to me, provided 
it affected the aristocracy and the immensely rich as well as the 
middle and lower classes, must be an improvement. One grows 
almost reckless about political changes, so utterly hopeless are 
human affairs becoming. Were it not for the tie children are of 
necessity, and the obligation they impose upon us to have a fixed 
home, I could like to turn gipsy, or lead the life of a wild Indian, 
and have no home or hardly any country, except such as chance 
and circumstance gave us. I dare say, dear Anna, thou wilt think 
I have lost my senses, or am grown very wicked to have such 
strange notions. Iam not going to do any wild thing, nor am! 
doubtful of Providence. But what thoughtful person can look 
round on the strange disorganisation of society without regarding 
that life as the best and most rational which reduces one’s wants 
tothe smallest number, and makes us less dependent upon others, 
than the present state of things necessarily obliges us to be?” 

Some interesting reminiscences are given of the life im 
Nottingham. They witnessed the funeral of Byron. Hob- 
house alone, of all his friends, came from town to see the last 
rites paid; and the funeral was the occasion of a hideous 
outburst of political passion. The Tory gentlemen would 
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no respect to the memory of the Whig nobleman, and 
py arsons forbade the bells to be tolled. But the rabble 
pid from every lane and alley, garret and cellar, to curse 

nd ewear, to shout and push in his honour ; and the funeral 

, the poet became a scene of shocking indecorum. 

. In 1830 they removed to Esher, in Surrey, and Mr. Howitt 

tan engagement on the Constitutional, a newspaper estab- 
jished to advocate the principles of Joseph Hume, to which 

Thackeray was alsoa contributor. It failed for want of support, 
and Mr. Howitt was never paid for his work. After a stay in 
Germany, where they acquired a knowledge of German and 
other Northern literatures, they made London their home. 
Mr. Howitt became part-proprietor and one of the editors of 
the People’s Journal, but the paper failed through mismanage- 
ment. They then brought out Howitt’s Journal, which was 
intended to make the labouring classes their own benefactors, 
by means of temperance and self-education. They entered upon 
the venture with enthusiasm and high hopes, Mrs. Howitt 
writing to anxious friends that they need not fear for them, asits 
success wasassured. Again evil fortune attended them ; their 
jownal failed,and they met with a severe monetary loss. Friends 
said that the magazine had failed because it was not sufficiently 
amusing, as people engaged in a death-struggle for bread 
would pay for amusement, but not for instruction. Looking 
back in her old age on these disappointments, Mrs. Howitt wrote 
vith truth, that they had attempted before the time was ripe, 
what has since been accomplished by more practical hands. 
In London they mixed in literary society. They formally 
quitted the Society of Friends in 1847, and they gained the 
friendship of some well-known literary people, among others, 
of the “retiring, meditative, young poet, Alfred Tennyson ;” 
but they seem to have been thrown, for the most part, among 
the protesting revolutionary spirits. Some of the young Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood became their friends, and they sympa- 
thised with their originality, and their bold defiance of the 
“Hanging Committee” of the Royal Academy. They saw 
a good deal, also, of the clever but rather mixed society which 
gathered round the once famous religious lecturer, W. J. 
Fox; and we hear of some forgotten literary sensations. 
A book by Miss H. Martineau on human nature was a 
singular success, because of its outspoken atheism (female 
atheists were rare in those days); and the author, having 
completely emancipated herself from the idea of God, 
expressed herself to a friend as “so happy to be quite inde- 
pendent, and to have no one to domineer over her.” 

Mr. Howitt was drawn into the Spiritualistic vortex, and 
came to regard Spiritualism as a new Gospel; his wife, 
although at one time almost persuaded, was repelled by the 
shoddy and imposture of the Spiritualistic teachers. Her 
daughter became a student of the writings of Swedenborg ; 
and Mrs. Howitt writes that, from what she learns of them, 
they contain more truth than is to be found elsewhere out- 
side the New Testament. These various winds of doctrine 
appear to have exercised a depressing and unfavourable 
influence on her genius. Naturally refined and disposed to 
pious optimism, and quite destitute of speculative powers or 
inclinations, she was perplexed, without being enlightened, 
by the crude and boisterous theorists around her. 

Her pen was never idle during the long residence in London. 
Poems, tales, and sketches were written, chiefly for the maga- 
tines; and she and her husband translated much from the 
Swedish and Danish. They wrote a History of Scandinavian 
Literature, and were among the first to call the attention of 
English readers to the rich treasures of poetry in the Eddas 
and in the Northern Sagas. It was a congenial task to her to 
translate the Norse poems, for while she had little sympathy 
with poems inspired by the chivalrous or ecclesiastical spirit, 
she delighted in the early poetry of all nations. In 1870, 
Mrs. Howitt and her husband left England, and resided on 
the Continent during the rest of their lives, spending the 
winter in Rome and the summer in the Tyrol. The closing 
years of her life have about them a beautiful tranquillity : 
failures and disappointments left no bitterness behind. Her 
gracious amiability towards persons and places is, indeed, 
almost fatiguing; and one is disposed to ask if she never 
Visited tiresome places or met disagreeable people. 

Towards the close of her life, she entered the communion 
of the Church of Rome. Her husband, the Radical author of 
The History of Priestcraft, was impressed by Catholic piety, 
of which he wrote that it had struck its roots into the soil of 


common humanity, and was sending up shoots of holy benefi- 
cence of which present Protestantism knows nothing. His 
wife was still more strongly drawn towards it, and pronounced 
the interior life of her Catholic friends as very near to her 
ideal of Apostolic faith and pure Christian practice. While 
writing thus, she added: “Don’t think that I am going over. 
There is no fear of that.” After her husband’s death, how- 
ever, she was baptised, and formally entered the communion 
which has received so many of the perplexed spirits of our 
time. The final step is described by herself :— 


“Father Ceslas de Robiano called in the evening. I spoke with 

him of baptism; wishing I could have a direct message from God, 
that an angel could come and tell me what He would have me to do. 
To this the Dominican replied: ‘God speaks by His messengers, 
saying, “ He that heareth you, heareth Me. He that despises you, 
despises Me.” But you would be right in demanding from a 
stranger his credentials. Mine are the Cross of Christ on my 
forehead, and the words He uttered to me at my ordination, “ As 
the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” I come from God, 
and with all the weight and authority of the Catholic Church.’ 
He took out his breviary, opened it, and asked, ‘ May I read youa 
little prayer which a dear friend of mine, Pére Besson, gave me at 
a very critical moment of my life ?—I expressed pleasure and 
surprise that he should have known Pére Besson.—‘ Ah!’ he replied 
with emotion ; ‘he was my friend—my brother. He was with me 
when I took the habit.’—The prayer of the Dominican artist was 
written in French, Father de Rebiano’s native tongue, for he is a 
Belgian. He read it very slowly, translating it into English. 
After this, the question of baptism was decided, and even the day 
fixed—May 26th.” 
The remarkably frank narrative suggests two reflections. It 
makes it clear that persons of high intelligence may exchange 
the Anglican for the Roman communion under the influence 
of emotion, and without giving a single thought to the 
arguments from Scripture and history on which theologians 
have bestowed so much pains. Mrs. Howitt was drawn to the 
Church of Rome by the devout life she found within its pale, 
and made “the sacrifice of the intellect” without a struggle. 
Of the profession of faith which she had to read at baptism, 
the Creed of Pope Pius IV., she wrote:—‘“It is all right, 
though it seemed to me a little sweeping.” The narrative 
also exhibits the power of suave dogmatism to overcome the 
opposition of impressionable natures. Had Father Robiano 
argued, he might have met with a reverse; he contented him- 
self with assertion, and was easily victorious. 





PASSAGES FROM F. D. MAURICE.* 


Mr. LLEWELYN Davies admits that this delightful volume 
of selections from the writings of Frederick Denison Maurice 
has not been named Lessons of Hope in consequence of any 
deliberate intention of confining the passages chosen to sub- 
jects bearing upon hope. Indeed, he says very justly that 
Mr. Maurice’s temperament was not what would usually be 
called hopeful. He was very far indeed from an optimist. 
What struck him first in the events of his time, was not their 
happiest aspect, but rather that aspect which illustrated most 
impressively the moral deficiencies over which, whether in 
himself or others,—and whatever was wanting in others he 
always appeared to find still more profoundly wanting in him- 
self,—he especially grieved. But the more sombre was his view 
of his own and his contemporaries’ needs and shortcomings, 
the more ardently did his theology bid him turn to the 
hope which was not founded on any symptom of human 
perfectibility or even of human improvement, but on what he 
held to be the express revelation of God’s will. “In the diffi- 
dent and somewhat despondent nature which he had inherited, 
he found a continually urgent motive for clinging to the 
reasons for hope which he saw revealed in Christ. As with 
all deep thinkers, paradox was not unwelcome to him in the 
form and expression of his thoughts; and in an apparently 
hopeless state of things, he could most confidently discover 
suggestions of hope.” The consequence is, that though this 
volume of extracts has been selected rather with a view to 
illustrate all his deepest convictions so far as that can be done 
in isolated passages of no great length, the charaeteristic 
which perhaps most impresses the reader as connecting and 
dominating the whole series, is the lesson of hope which they 
read to us,—a hope not derived from any tendency to see the 
brighter side of human affairs, but from the indelible belief 
that in the darkest conceivable aspect of human affairs the 
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love of God is most certain to be close upon us, and to be 
impeviously demanding recognition from us. 

And certainly this characteristic does come out very 
impressively in the great majority of these selections. 
Frederick Maurice may be said to have had more hope in 
God, and less hope in man apart from his hope in God, than 
any preacher of this century. Sometimes it seems almost as 
if, the more man disappointed him, the more confident he 
became that God would not disappoint him, almost as if the 
theological basis of his hope increased in depth and volume 
the more conspicuously the evidence of any actual verifica- 
tion of it in human affairs dwindled away. For example, in 
one of these passages Mr. Maurice deals with the listlessness 
and hopelessness of the new generation that was growing up 
under his eyes. His object was to convince them that listless- 
ness and hopelessness are evils of the first magnitude, that 
they lead to all kinds of frivolity and insincerity, instead of 
rescuing men from the disappointments to which a sanguine 
spirit appears likely to subject them. But this is how Mr. 
Maurice treated the subject :— 


* According to the ethics in Pope’s Essay on Man— 
‘Hope springs immortal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be, blest.’ 

There is a truth in that statement; the experience of the world 
shows how it has been kept alive by hope; how men have always 
been pursuing some object or another ; how it seems always to be 
a little in advance of them, like the end of the rainbow of the boy 
who is in chase of it. The poet is right in speaking of hope as 
immortal. It is the very witness and pledge of immortality, to be 
without it is the sign of death. And yet there is something un- 
speakably sad in such a view of human existence; that we are 
cheated into the only good which is possible for us; that what is 
has no worth; that shadows have more power over us than sub- 
stances; that if we could only know the truth of things, we should 
fold our hands and give over all earnestness and enterprise. 
Alas! I sometimes think we are not very unlikely to make that 
experiment. When I see the listless faces of some of our young 
men, and hear them declare that they have exhausted all sources 
of enjoyment, almost before the down is off their cheeks, it seems 
as if we might be permitted to try whether we shall be more 
sincere, and less frivolous, when we no longer anticipate good 
from anything to come; when we have armed ourselves against 
disappointment by giving up hope. Depend upon it, there is no 
frivolity, there is no insincerity, like that into which a nation falls 
when this kind of exhaustion overtakes it; there is no such terrible 
curse fora man. The only resources left for either are the dice- 
box and the bottle; one to keep up that excitement which is the 
bastard form of hope, the other to produce unconsciousness and 
torpor. But how can these perils which are threatening us so 
very nearly be escaped? I believe we must turn from Pope’s or 
Bolingbroke’s ethics to St. John’s, that we may find why ‘ hope 
springs immortal in the human breast,’ that we may perceive 
how the blessedness which is to be has a ground in the blessedness 
that is. ‘Now are we the sons of God’ is the revelation of that 
ground. That is the true glory of man, the glory which Christ 
has vindicated for him by taking his nature; a glory which, ever 
since the Gospel has been received in our land, we have declared 
to be the possession of little children. But that possession is the 
commencement of a long hope. The discovery of a Father is not 
like the discovery of a bag of gold, which we can hold fast against 
all claimants, and which enables us to eat, drink, and be merry. 
It is the opening of worlds which that Father has called into 
existence, which He invites us to explore, of which each may in- 
vestigate some little portion, of which, after ages upon ages, the 
wisest will only know a little. It is the opening of wonders deeper 
than these worlds contain; the wonders of His mind and purpose 
who created them; depths of love in which men and angels must 
be content to be lost. ‘We shall see him as he is’ is the short 
summary, the only one that can be given, of the future revelation 
with which man can never say that he is, but always that he is to 
be, blest, because there will be something beyond what he has 
apprehended, for which what he has apprehended makes him long. 
—St. John’s Epistles, p. 178.” 

You see there exactly how it is that this apparent hopelessness 
of a situation fed the spring of hope in Maurice’s breast. Even 
the very evil against which he was struggling he regarded as 
permitted in order that men might learn that listlessness and 
hopelessness, instead of saving them from disappointment, 
would sow the seeds of evils deeper even than listlessness and 
hopelessness themselves. Listless men would grow frivolous; 
hopeless men would grow insincere. The gambling passion 
would gain on the former, as the only chance of filling up 
the dreary void in their lives; the men who feel no hope of 
accomplishing their ends would soon cease to exert themselves 
seriously for those ends, and yet continue to give themselves as 
much credit for their indolent wishes as they had previously 
given themselves for their honest efforts. Yet the lesson that 
listlessness and hopelessness lead to things much worse than 
either of these, would be a divine lesson, and out of that would 
grow a new life of earnestness and hope. Mr. Maurice seldom 


: a m TOY 
took a very cheerful view of the human tendencies he aw 
around him ; but then, he always recognised in human failures 

and even sins, the evidence of a divine government that ‘ha 
teaching us to correct those failures and repent of those sins ; 

and therefore the greater the need, the greater also was his 
conviction that help was at hand. How can the depth of this 
last conviction be more powerfully illustrated than by the 
following impressive passage on the almost total deficiency in 
the Bible of what are called happy death-beds P— 

“We must turn elsewhere than to the Books of the Old op of 

the New Testament for deathbed scenes. One beautiful record of 
the first deacon of the Church, who prayed for his countrymen 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,’ is all that we haye of 
martyrology in the Bible. Its warriors fight the good fight. We 
know that in some battle or other they finish their course. Where 
or how, under what circumstances of humiliation or triumph, " 
are not told. If it pleased God that their lamp should shine out 
brightly at the last, that was well, for He was glorified in thei 
strength. If it pleased Him that the light should sink and go out 
in its socket, that was well too ; for He was glorified in their weak. 
ness. Not by momentary flashes does God bid us judge of ou, 
fellow-creatures ; for He who reads the heart and sees the mean. 
ing and purpose of it, judges not of them by these. And neyey 
be it forgotten that at the death which has redeemed all other 
deaths and made them blessed, there was darkness over all the 
land until the ninth hour, and that a cry came out of the dark. 
ness, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 69.” 
In other words, where the momentary shadow was deepest, 
there the human race have found the one inexhaustible spring 
of hope. And so it was always with Mr. Maurice. The 
deeper the discouragement, the more intense was his confidence 
that help was near. 

In exactly the same spirit, Mr. Maurice found idolatry 
worse than atheism, because it was unacknowledged atheism, 
insincere atheism, atheism glossed over, atheism disguising a 
shrinking from God under the form of elaborate worship :— 

“Tt could not but appear to him atheism—living without God 

—for men to have ten thousand gods in the world, on the outside 
of them, while the God of their spirits, in whom they were living 
and moving and having their being, this Lord and Ruler of them- 
selves, was not known. St. Paul did not slight, as his speech in 
Lycaonia so clearly shows, any of the tokens which God was bear- 
ing by rains and fruitful seasons of His presence with men in one 
country or another. But these tokens, as he said, were so many 
calls and messages to the spirit of man to turn from dumb idols 
to Him who was feeding the body with bread and the heart with 
gladness. He did not slight, as his speech at Athens shows still 
more evidently, the testimonies of poets, of philosophers or 
mythologers, to the truth that men were God’s offspring, or that 
there was un unknown God, and that He was not far from any of 
them. But all these testimonies were so many proofs that to make 
God in the likeness of art and man’s device was to project Him to 
a distance that they might flee from Him and not be haunted by 
His presence. It was the impulse of an atheistical spirit; the 
more that impulse was obeyed the more atheistical, the more 
alienated from the righteous God, the God of the hearts and reins, 
they must become.—The Doctrine of Sacrifice, p. 202.” 
There you see the true temper of the man. An evil boldly 
confronted and avowed was to him not greater but less than 
an evil with which the mind trifles, and over which it manages 
to spread a false show of reverence and ceremonious observance. 
The most hopeless situation holds out more promise of divine 
help, than a situation the hopelessness of which is disguised 
from view by insincere and self-deceiving pretences of adora- 
tion. Maurice’s trust in God was deepened, not shaken. by 
the appearance of failure and desolation; it was most, we 
will not say shaken, for in a sense even that which shook it 
roused and deepened it, but most self-distrustful, when all 
seemed smoothest and plainest sailing. As he himself says 
in one of these impressive passages :—“ The more dreary and 
hopeless the condition of the world looks, and the more we 
are reminded how utterly weak and unfit we are to do any- 
thing for its renovation, the more confident we shall be that 
the help which is done upon the earth, He doeth it Himself; 
that He who died for mankind must care for man more than 
we can; and that our highest ambition must be in some little 
sphere to be His ministers, not fulfilling our ends, but His. 





PROTEUS UNBOUND.* 
Ir was the special characteristic of the ancient Proteus, if we 
remember aright, only to speak sooth when he was bound. 
Now, it is very far from our purpose to cast any imputations 
on the veracity of his modern namesake, but, at any rate, 80 
far as the poetical quality of his utterances is concerned, we 


——— 





* 4 New Pilgrimage ; and other Poems. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, London : 





Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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—— P 7 
are inclined to think that freedom agrees far better with his 

than captivity. In other words, we hold A New 
ee e; and other Poems—spite of their faulty workman- 
P 0004 naive egotism—to be vastly in advance of In 
2 Am The verses before us—so we learn from a long 
aad written throughout in the third person—belong partly 
to the author's literary period of ity Proteus,” partly to more 
recent times. The strictures of his critics cause him to plead 
cloquently in favour of greater elasticity in regard to the 
framework of the sonnet. Loyalty to the Petrarchan model 
he considers more of an evil than a good; and by way of 
justifying a deviation, he challenges attention to the two new 
forms of his own creation, one a fourteen-line and the other a 
jateen-line stanza. But, after all, as he rightly puts it, “ the 
ganet’s intellectual measure is the truly important matter,” 
and adds :-—“ On this the author holds briefly that the sonnet, 
tpbea good one, should contain one conspicuous thought, and 
only one: that the first line should foreshadow this, as a 
musical overture does an opera; that the octave should supply 
rarjations on the suggested theme, images, metaphors, develop- 
ments; that the third quartett should fill in and complete the 
outline, and, finally, that the couplet should point the moral,”— 
for Mr. Blunt is a firm believer in the couplet as the strongest 
and most effective form of ending. Of Mr. Blunt’s plea in 
favour of assonantal verse we shall have occasion to speak 
presently. 

The book takes its title from a cycle of thirty-nine sonnets 
—the identity in number with the articles of the Church of 
England is probably quite fortuitous—which were written in 
the winter of 1886-87, and which form a sort of condensed 
version of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage from the Protean stand- 
point. Proteus, though well endowed with worldly goods, is 
constrained by cares at home and a general sense of disquietude 
tofare forth alone, and see the world anew. He is no longer 
passion’s thrall, however, and entertains no misgivings as to 
the results of revisiting his ancient haunts. Accordingly, we 
behold him starting off for the Continent vi Folkestone. His 
spirits rise as he quits the fogs of Father Thames and draws 
nearer to Paris. “ the golden city of our soul.” Paris does not 
disappoint his ardent expectation; but for him, “a pilgrim 
Wilh fo <> os to sit at her board and revel at her play ” is, of 
course, out of the question. ‘It cannot be,” he sings,— 

“And yet I love her well, 
With her broad roads and pleasant paths to hell.” 
Thence we pass to a retrospect of Proteus’s early relations with 
France, and a discourse upon the origin of the sense of the 
Beautiful, which in his case was an acquired taste learnt from 
his mother. Returning to his retrospect. Proteus recalls the 
time when he played his “love’s diplomacies ” at the Court of 
“Eugenia—blest Empress.” To the Paris of to-day he is by 
no means complimentary, but he acknowledges that she has a 
nission—“ to teach all pride its level ;” and adds that France, 
as she was and will be, “ Is the most serious and perhaps the 
best Of all the nations which have power with men,” because 
she alone scorns hypocrisy. But to merit this eulogy she 
must put off her folly, forego her Tonquins, and leave to 
England her sad creed of gold. Paris, however, is still the 
artistic centre of the universe, and accordingly Proteus purges 
his melancholy by a visit to the Ambigu, before he bids fare- 
well to the city which he is “ too sad to love...... and, alas! 
toowise.” Thence the repentant prodigal hies him to Switzer- 
land, where he reads Rousseau’s Confessions and weeps over 
them. The mountains stir his latent veneration for Mother 
Nature, and he is impelled to discourse on the rival systems 
of supernaturalism and cosmic enthusiasm. Here some candid 
autobiographical touches are observable in the sonnet 
beginning :-— 
“And here too I, the latest fool of Time, 
Sad child of doubt and passionate desires, 
Touched with all pity, yet in ieague with crime, 
Watched the red sunsets from the Alpine spires, 
And lit my poet’s lamp with kindred fires.” 
Here he once fell in with a friend who appreciated his poetry 
(which impels Proteus to panegyrise friendship at the expense 
of love, and to advise all ambitious young men to “ keep from 
love and fame and the mischance Of other worship than the 
Muses nine”) and lived a brave but somewhat antinomian life: 
“like birds by some volcanic brink, leaning on ugliness.” From 
Switzerland Proteus descends to Italy, for, as he modestly 
puts it, “Tis time I stepped from Horeb to the plain.” Our 
modern Moses finds Italy very staid after Paris—‘*a cultured 





prude ;” but asign being given him while gazing at Da Vinci’s 
‘Last Supper,” he becomes on a sudden heartily ashamed of 
his own old life, and on reaching Rome, kneels and makes an 
offering of his care and folly and hurt reason. “Who would 
not,” he asks, “in this fair city be the fool of prayer?” In 
accordance with this spirit is Proteus’s inability to appreciate 
ancient Rome. The Rome that appeals to him is the onethat— 
‘* rose from the dead ashes of men’s lust, 
And robed herself anew in chastity 
And half redeemed man’s heritage of dust.” 
Finally, he has a vision—rather vaguely but picturesquely ex- 
pressed—of “one sitting on a kingly throne,” to whom he 
appeals for advice. Proteus is fain to stay and do penance, 
but the “ancient of days” bids him homeward, adding : “ They 
need thee more who wait deliverance.” 


“The Idler’s Calendar” is a set of twelve sonnef&, one for 
each month, which are written in the spirit of the man of 
the world and the sportsman. In January, he goes a cover- 
shooting. February beholds him under the Speaker’s Gallery, 
an amused spectator of the war of words and wit at question- 
time. Mr. Blunt’s description of himself as one of those who 
sit “ Far from the great world’s vain imaginings,” reminds one 
of the gods in Lucretius by its lofty calm. For March, we 
have a week at Paris. April is devoted to trout-fishing. We 
gladly quote what is, in our opinion, the best of the set :— 

“This morning, through my window, half-awake, 
I felt the south wind blow ; and presently, 
With a tumultuous thrill and then a shake, 
The nightingale broke forth in melody. 
I rose in haste, and looked at the grey sky 
And read an omen. From its corner next 
A book I drew, blest book, where fly on fly 
Are all the letters of its well-thumbed text. 
I chose my cast, a march-brown and a dun, 
And ran down to the river, chasing hope. 
At the first throw a mighty trout was on, 
A very Samson, fit to burst a rope, 
Yet tamed by one sad hank of yielding hair 
And fate, the fisherman of king and pope, 
Upon the grass he lies, and gasps the air, 
Four silver pounds, sublimely fat and fair.’ 
In May, Mr. Blunt extols the London season, and proclaims 
his love of “the fair adulterous world whose way Is by the 
pleasant banks of Serpentine.” For June, we have a day 
at Hampton Court; for July, Goodwood. In August, Mr, 
Blunt goes on the river, and revives memories of the days 
when he rowed races with “a bent back,” and loved, inter alias, 
a young person called Rosamond at Kew and Skindle’s. In 
September, the sonnetteer slays partridges. In October, he 
journeys to Monaco. November sees him once more donning 
his pink and using strong language; while with the return of 
the December frosts he is away to Egypt, to pitch his tent 
beneath a Pyramid, and “ put as it were his soul to grass.” 

“The Old Squire” is a vigorous sketch of an old country 
gentleman of the old school; while in “ Sancho Sanchez,” Mr. 
Blunt takes us to the death-bed of a famous bull-fighter, and 
gives us a new philosophy of that sport. Life, in fact, is a 
bull-fight against sin and the devil. Sancho believes that he 
is summoned to fight in Heaven against the hosts of Hell. 
The scene is powerfully described, but we cannot say that the 
apologia for the bull-ring strikes us as other than far-fetched. 
The remaining portion of the book contains, in our opinion, 
some of the very best work that Mr. Blunt has yet achieved. 
In the pieces from the Arabic, and the really fine poem 
entitled “Sed nos qui vivimus,” Mr. Blunt has made a serious 
effort to deal with what he calls in his preface the difficult 
problem of assonance. “Complete success in assonance,” 
remarks Mr. Blunt, “would doubtless be to produce the 
illusion of rhyme, or at least to leave the ear satisfied with a 
balf-result, as it is (but how rarely!) with the no-result of 
blank verse.” Now, the plain fact is that Mr. Blunt’s ear is 
so extraordinarily defective in those of his pieces which are 
meant to be in rhyme, that his verses often produce not the 
illusion, but the actuality of assonance. In the first stanza 
on p. 79, he rhymes “sun” with “come.” Cockney rhymes, 
such as “thought” and “sport,” or “dawn” and “scorn,” 
are of common occurrence. In one passage he actually rhymes 
“arena” with “demeanour.” Elsewhere we have noted such 
false rhymes as “ hands” and “ France,” “ loose ” and “ woes,” 
“is” and “ vice,” “hymn” and “dream.” This being the case, 
instead of Mr. Blunt’s jarring rhyme, we greatly prefer his 
frank assonance. Here in another sense we find Proteus 
Unbound, and very much the better for his emancipation. 
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The poems from the Arabic are all instinct with genuine 
passion; but better still is the last piece of all, from which we 
gladly quote the following stanzas :— 


*« How beautiful is life! The present sense of souls that love us ; 
The enfolding spirit of love, made known in divers silent 


ways; : 
The wife, the child, the man and maid, whose zeal and faith 
enthrone us : 
High in their temple niche enshrined! Thus angels serving 
stand. 


What need we of more love, of larger fields revealed of conquest, 
Who all things have that heaven itself in its reward might 
deal ? 
What need we of new life, who touch the goal supreme of 
fortune, 
Holding to-day for prize the perfect love that casts out fear ? 


Come with me, child, who art myself, only a self grown dearer, 
One that I dare to love, and without shame, for thou art mine. 
What shall our pleasure be to-day, our daily task being ended ? 
Take thou a counsel of thy joy. Be thou my pleasure’s guide. 
Speak, shall we make our visitation of the wocds and forests ? 
The midsummer shoot is there ; and in their nuptial robes of 
green 
The oak-trees murmur to the flies their tale of full-blown 
summer, 
And, where the stems were felled in spring, the foxgloves 
point their spears. 
Or to the paddocks, deep in green for grazing steer and heifer, 
And, what we better love, those creatures of a nobler mould, 
Which are fair Nature’s masterpiece and last supreme per- 
fection, 
Mares with their unweaned foals high-souled in proud descent 
of blood. 
Or rather—let the indulgence to our idle souls be granted— 
Lapped in the summer heat, without more toil than this of 
dreams, 
On the lake’s bosom moored, where birch and alder cast their 
shadows, 
Sit we and woo, hours through, with rod and line, the mis- 
trustful bream.” 
It is pleasant to learn from another passage in the same poem 
that Mr. Blunt’s championship of the profession of bull- 
fighter is compatible with a strong sympathy for cows. The 
tone of the poem is in the main healthy and manly. Life is 
sweet, but one must not be idle :— 
“Our actions are our monument. The Prince in slaughtered 
thousands 
Carves his red name on fields of war that he may sounder 
sleep. 
The statesman fashions high his sluggard pride to patriot glories, 
That he may lie entombed with kings while kings and king- 
doms grieve. 
The prophet as of old speaks, ‘ Rise, ye mourners, from your 
bondage, 
Get ye from hence, and flee away afar lest evil come ; 
Behold, the Lord shall lead you forth through deserts to new 
pastures, 
Thus shall ye do, and thus;’ and he too sleeps his sleep with 
God. 
Nor less the poet. Chosen to sing of an Eternal beauty, 
Dares he be silent in his day and leave his tale untold ? 
How shall he wait on, idly, he a hireling without wages, 
Lest in the night untried of toil he wake and ery aloud ?” 
Space fails us to quote the vigorous stanzas in which the 
poet’s mission is unfolded, or to do more than mention the 
graceful pastoral, “ Worth Forest,” full of happy descriptive 
touches and genuine sympathy for English country-life. Of 
ull Mr. Blunt’s shifting moods, this is the one we like best. In 
his sonnets, he occasionally strikes a Marlowesque note; but 
the robustious egotism of Proteus is occasionally grotesque in 
its obtrusiveness. - He is far too fond of telling us that he is 
a poet, or applying images to himself that are ridiculously out 
of proportion to the needs of the situation. Hence we greot 
with pleasure the evidences in the volume before us of a 
kindlier and less egotistic spirit, which has found its vent in 
not a little admirable verse. 





RECENT NOVELS* 
Ir is more than probable, it is almost certain, that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred people who enter upon the perusal 
of Mr. F. Anstey’s new story will read the first half-dozen 
chapters with a vague but unmistakable feeling of disappoint- 
ment; for while they will not fail to see that they are reading 





* (1.) The Pariah. By F. Anstey. 3 vols. London: Smitk, Elder, and Co —— 
2.) Paul's Sister. By F. M. Peard. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son. 
—-(3.) My Lord Othello. By Henry Cresswell, 3 vols, London: Hurst and 
Blackett.—-(4.) Matron or Maid? By Mrs. E. Kennard. 3 vols. London: F. V. 
White and Co.—(5.) Randall Trevor. By Herbert P. Earl. 2 vols. London: 
fampson Low and Co.—(6.) The Curse of Carne’s Hold. By G. A. Henty. 2 
vols. London: Spencer Blackett and Hallam,.——(7.) The County. 2 vols 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 





eT ries, 
something which is extremely good, they will be irritateg b 
the absence of the special kind of goodness which they pe 
to discover. Novelists must often find their read ag 
Ne ers and critics 
very irritatingly unreasonable. They are angry with the 
unfortunate literary artist who gets into a groove, ang the 
are still more angry at any attempt which he makes to get out 
of the groove,—an inconsistency of emotion which is manifes}) 
absurd, and which cannot fail to be annoying to the victims of 
it. Mr. Anstey has proved himself a master in the production 
of what may be described as graceful and imaginative faree 
and the refined farceur is so rare as to be very welcome; but 
there is no reason why a man should be compelled always to 
play in one réle, if he is conscious of a variety of aptitude, In 
form, The Pariah is an ordinary novel; in workmanship, it is 
far from ordinary, being characterised by a searching and, we 
may almost say, relentless truthfulness of imaginative treat. 
ment, which will recall to many the handling of Thackeray, 
The character who gives the title to the book is the young 
man, Allen Chadwick, the underbred, neglected son of a Vulgar 
father, who, finding himself in middle-age a man of wealth 
determines to take his boy out of the sordid surroundings 
in which his early years have been spent, and give him q 
position to which, as he imagines, his own money entitles him, 
Chadwick pire is, however, compelled to realise the force of 
the homely proverb about the silk purse and the sow’s ear, 
At Trouville he makes the acquaintance of a well-bred, 
worldly, impecunious widow, Mrs. Chevening, who is staying 
at the French watering-place with her eldest daughter Margot; 
and the father and mother, inspired by motives superficially 
different but essentially identical, conspire to bring together 
the loutish lad and the beautiful, proud, wilful girl, whose 
charms eclipse her faults, save in those moments when her 
faults blind us to her charms. The scheme isa failure, and 
as an alternative method of establishing himself and son in 
good society, Mr. Chadwick marries the widow, and Allen finds 
himself one of a family by every member of which he is more 
or less openly detested and despised. The situation is a 
pathetic one from the beginning, for the poor lad, uncivilised 
cub as he is, is raised from the region of contempt into the 
region of sympathy by an obvious dog-like devotion, and 
a latent capacity for heroism, and even for real refinement 
of chivalry. The combination described thus briefly may seem 
somewhat unreal, but the portrait as drawn at full length 
by Mr. Anstey is a triumph of harmonious art. The poor 
fellow, partly by reason of natural deficiencies, partly by 
sheer ill-luck, and partly by the action of those who are 
arrayed against him, is always put in the wrong, and his mis- 
fortunes culminate when, on apparently overwhelming evidence, 
he is accused of theft. He could clear himself in a moment, 
but only by betraying the secret of the girl who despises him, 
but to whom he has given his love; and after a heartrending 
appeal for justice, he goes out, silent, into exile. The cloud 
that settles down upon him never lifts, and only in the delirium 
of his dying hours does he seem to catch a glimpse of the 
happiness which has been his will-o’-the-wisp leading him 
deeper and deeper into the quagmire. The picture is very 
powerful, but it is too painful: we are harrowed all through, 
and imaginative compensation is ruthlessly denied us. Of 
the high artistic qualities of the book there can, however, be 
no doubt whatever. Even Allen, masterly as his portrait is, 
is not more successful than the perplexing, half-fascinating, 
half-repellent Margot, and the subsidiary characters, especially 
the scheming Mrs. Chevening, if less impressive, ave hardly 
less lifelike. The Pariah is certainly one of the noteworthy 
novels of the season. 


Miss Peard’s new book does not affect us in the same way 
that we are affected by the new book of Mr. Anstey. Itis 
good, but there is no special novelty in the kind of its good- 
ness, for it is the kind to which we have been accustomed by 
the writer’s previous works. Still, though the class of es- 
cellence is familiar, there is, we think, an added fineness of 
workmanship, for Paul’s Sister strikes us as being decidedly 
in advance of even the best of its predecessors. We have 
spoken of the first novel upon our list as having something of 
the handling of Thackeray. Miss Peard shows herself more 
distinctly than heretofore a student of the methods of George 
Eliot, especially that method of presenting the gradual 
widening of a moral and emotional gap between two natures 
which, though essentially discordant from the first, require 
the strain of constant and intimate companionship in 
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order to become thoroughly conscious of the discordance. 
In this book the contrasted pair are Norma, Paul Win- 
vatt’s young widow, and Lucy, his sister. The latter 
ig perhaps the centre of the purely intellectual interest, 
and therefore the book is well named; but it is the character 
of Norma which gives the story its crowning charm. She is 
of the family of Dorothea Brooke, with more touch of the 
getual than Dorothea, but with her wide moral horizon, her 
tendency to take life seriously, and “to attack even trifles 
qith an earnestness for which she was often vexed with 
herself.” In a conflict in which she was absolutely unaided, 
she would have had no chance against the clever, selfish, and 
in the end utterly unscrupulous Lucy, who plays so deftly 
npon her keen, emotional sensibility, her insiinctive and 
arefully cultured selflessness, her passionate loyalty to even a 
shadowy, unreal obligation. Lucy, however, has to deal not 
with Norma alone, but with George Lawrence, and he is not 
aman who can be fooled into doubting his own clear per- 
ceptions, or into losing possession of himself, either by Lucy’s 
wiles or by Norma’s inexplicable irresponsiveness. We have 
seen the book described as dull, and undoubtedly an addition 
of that cheap kind of interest roused by suspense might have 
been achieved by making the issue for a time doubtful; but to 
dothis would have been to sacrifice imaginative truthfulness to 
an essentially vulgar effect. As it is, the book satisfies us as 
weare satisfied with nothing less than truth; and we rejoice 
in the happy ending all the more because it is the right, the 
inevitable ending. 


My Lord Othello is one of those improbable and largely 
wwholesome novels in which everybody’s perceptions of right 
and wrong have become altogether distorted, and in which, for 
want of common-sense explanations and straightforward 
dealing, tragic consequences flow from the most trivial ante- 
cedents. Maurice Leighton marries Kate Devereux, so 
blighting the hopes of his cousin Beatrice, who thereupon falls 
avictim to the wiles of Oswald. Clifford, a monster of cruelty, 
who defies the physiognomists by his possession of ‘‘ deep-brown 
faithful-looking eyes.” Kate’s marriage would have been one 
of unalloyed happiness had it not been for the fatuous jealousy 
of her husband, which is manifested upon every occasion, and 
which culminates on the appearance upon the scene of a 
certain John Greatorex, who has once saved Kate’s life at the 
risk of his own. Neither in his conduct nor in Kate’s is there 
anything whatever to excuse, much less to justify, Maurice’s in- 
sane suspicions ; but when Kate, who has been lost in a snow- 
storm and sheltered for the night by Beatrice, then secretly 
living under Clifford’s protection, returns to her home in the 
morning, she is accused by her husband of having been with 
Greatorex. Having promised Beatrice to preserve secrecy con- 
cerning herreal whereabouts, Kate is unable to defend herself, 
and when the husband sues for a divorce, neither she nor 
Greatorex appear in the case, which of course goes against them. 
Maurice, now free, marries Beatrice, who has been cast off by 
her seducer, and who, when she at last sees that an exposure of 
her shame and duplicity is inevitable, makes a full confession, 
which is shortly followed by her death and the re-union of 
Mauriceand Kate. As literature the book is of at least average 
merit; the tale is well told; and the description of Clifford’s 
miserable death in the third volume is really powerful ; but it 
will be seen that the novel as a whole is in the highest degree 
unnatural. absurd, and unhealthy. 

In Matron or Maid? Mrs. Edward Kennard provides us 
with her usual bill of fare,—a slightly improbable but by no 
means uninteresting plot, a brisk movement of narrative, a 
good deal of love-making and love-breaking, and, of course, a 
fair proportion of hunting, the “cross-country ” chapters 
being specially vivacious. The matron of the title is the 
widow Lydia Stapleton, the maid is the pretty Dolly 
Dalrymple, and they are rival competitors for the hand and 
heart of Beau Dornay, a handsome, good-natured, but very 
weak-minded young soldier, who, like a good many heroes of 
fiction, seems hardly worthy of the fuss that is made about 
him. The widow, who is some years older than Dornay, has 
been first in the field. In the early days of her widowhood, 
she has caught the fancy of the then very youthful subaltern, 
and they have been engaged. Pecuniary reasons forbid an im- 
mediate marriage, and he goes out to India, while she remains 
m England to save money out of the income she will lose by 
taking asecond husband. He soon begins to suspect that he 
'$ not so much in love as he has imagined, and when on 


his return he finds that Mrs. Stapleton’s beauty has faded, 
suspicion becomes certainty. Unfortunately, instead of man- 
fully speaking out, he temporises; complicates matters still 
more by accepting from the widow a large sum of money; 
and gives to the knot its final tangle by falling in love 
with the fascinating Dolly while still fettered by his rash 
vow. Mrs. Stapleton, a woman of strong will and strong 
passions, is determined that she will not give him up to 
another. There are a number of fiery scenes, and at last, in a 
moment of desperation, she makes an attempt upon his life, after 
which act, overcome with remorse, she takes a poisonous dose 
of chloral and dies, leaving to Beau her fortune, upon which he 
and Dolly live happily ever afterwards. Matron or Maid? has 
plenty of faults, but it has some good vigorous writing as well, 
and is a very fair specimen of the average circulating-library 
novel. 

In the time which has elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Earl’s first book, he has gained facility and finish, but not force. 
Indeed, in spite of all the crudities—and they were many—of 
His Sisters, we think it was a better novel than Randall Trevor, 
because it better achieved the purpose for which the novel 
exists,—the awakening of the reader’s interest by an imagina- 
tive presentation of character and incident. The style of the 
new book, except here and there in the conversations, is less 
wooden than the style of its predecessor; there are none of 
those wonderful physiognomical descriptions in which the 
faces of the characters revealed every fact in their history and 
every trait in their character; and it is clear that Mr. Earl 
has attained surer command of the machinery of his art; but 
machinery, though important, is still subsidiary, and what we 
miss in Randall Trevor is the steam which gives it the move- 
ment of a thing of life. The mere absence of faults, or even 
the presence of some positive virtues, will not atone for 
pervading dullness; and that this is a dull book cannot, we 
fear, be denied. With perhaps one or two exceptions, the 
characters are too shadowy to be tangible, and this is all the 
more unfortunate in a novel which depends for its attractive- 
ness entirely upon character, the narrative structure having 
little independent interest. The attempt to impart such 
interest by the introduction of a somewhat far-fetched family 
complication is not successful, and the book must be considered 
a well-meant failure. 

Mr. Henty’s novel, or, as he himself describes it, “tale 
of adventure,” is, in the main, very readable; but he is not 
likely as a writer for adults to take the rank he has long 
held as a writer for boys. The opening chapters of The Curse 
of Carne’s Hold will remind many readers of Maxwell Gray’s 
novel, The Reproach of Annesley, their theme being a hereditary 
malady which blights the lives of various members of a 
family for many successive generations. The resemblance, 
however, is soon forgotten, as attention is diverted from 
the curse itself to one of its most momentous results. 
An ill-fated inheritor of the doom commits a murder— 
the murder of his own sister—urged not by any of the 
ordinary motives, but by the desire to bring the family mis- 
fortune to an end. Still, though his crime is thus justified to 
himself, he resembles the more commonplace murderer in 
taking precautions against discovery, and suspicion falls upon 
two other persons,—the story dealing mainly with the after- 
life of one of these persons, on whose name and character so 
terrible a shadow had fallen. The book is not uninteresting, 
for Mr. Henty can always tell a tale well, though it cannot be 
said that he displays any freshness of invention either in the 
conception or the development of the plot. The African 
chapters, while they contribute to the story only an episode 
which is a breach of artistic continuity, contain some really 
vivid descriptions of military adventure among the Kaffirs; 
but there is nothing in T'he Curse of Carne’s Hold to justify its 
clever author in turning his back upon that youthful audience 
which he never fails to delight and satisfy. 

If the anonymous author of The County had as much 
difficulty in writing the book as other people will have in 
reading it, he or she is a person to be sincerely pitied. Long 
intercourse with the county families of Loamshire would 
certainly supply ample material for a negative reply to the 
question, “ Is life worth living?” It would be misleading to 
say that the sisters Esmé and Frances Nugent provide the 
story with a centre of interest, because there is no interest to 
have a centre; but they are the most prominent figures, and 





their portraits are a vulgar treatment of a vulgar theme. 
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They belong to that class of women whose sole end and aim 
in life is to catch husbands with so many thousands a year; 
and the husbands they do catch are like unto themselves,— 
sordid, worldly, and absolutely empty-headed. The most 
expansive generosity of judgment will fail to find in this 
wearisome and silly story a single redeeming virtue. It is 
devoid of the slightest evidence of constructive power, and its 
style—the book is jerkily written in the present tense—is as 
unfortunate as its tone. 





MR. MALLOCK’S “ CYPRUS.”’* 

TuHIs is a charming book, revealing in Mr. Mallock most 
unusual power for that kind of description which suggests 
much more than it actually describes. Mr. Mallock deals in 
no figures, and exceedingly few “facts ;” he gives only two or 
three stories, and he adheres strictly to his own adventures, 
which are of the most ordinary kind; but gradually, as he 
proceeds, the haze over the island lifts, and the reader sees 
Cyprus as it is,—a little land, not twice the size of Suffolk: 
essentially Asiatic and not European in climate and condi- 
tions; full of mountains 7,000 ft. high, and rich plains, thirsty 
only for the water they possessed when the hill-forests were 
uncut; with a small population (185,000), of many creeds, races, 
and languages; beautiful beyond compare, though always 
suggesting beauty in decay, the very plains and mountains 
languishing for human help in the way of planting and 
hydraulics; and covered from end to end with the débris of 
five civilisations, the Greek, the Byzantine, the Arab, the 
Crusader, and the Turk, all of which have left monu- 
ments such as, in the first four cases, are the joy and 
the despair of architects and artists. So good is Mr. 
Mallock’s art, so complete the impression he can convey, 
that the reader tastes the very flavour of the island,—feels its 
strange relation to the history of two continents, and realises 
the existence of a place which at one and the same time sug- 
gests medieval England and the depths of Western Asia. This 
feat is accomplished by sheer dint of writing, writing usually 
simple and straightforward, but of a rare suggestiveness. 
Mr. Mallock, for example, wishes first of all to bring home to 
us that the island is so near Asia Minor as to be almost part 
of it, and this is the way in which he impresses us with that 
first condition of Cyprus. He is looking across at the snow- 
clad mountains of the mainland :— 

“The Asian coast, when 1 came to reflect longer about it, 
recalled to me what I believe are facts, almost as strange as 
dreams. For the country behind, and under those great snow 
mountains that were opposite to me, is literally to this day a 
country of unexhausted mysteries. Wonderful cities of the 
superbest days of Rome still exist there, in the hearts of un- 
trodden forests, of which some have been visited only by single 
travellers, some never visited at all, but only seen from a distance, 
whilst some are known of only by rumour and local legend. Even 
on routes which, comparatively speaking, are familiar, the un- 
expected is always lying in wait for one. Obscure Turkish 
villages stand upon broken palaces; and passing guests in rude 
reed-thatched hovels have discovered that the roofs rested on 
columns of verd antique. On lonely mountain roads detached 
masses of rock are found cut into towers, with sepulchral chambers 
on the summit; and by the road-side in one gorge is a great 
Roman sarcophagus, with a winged lion in marble, keeping guard 
over the lid.” 

Rather imaginative, did you say? We suspect Mr. Mallock 
could give written evidence for every sentence, and certainly 
he could for his chief assertion, for the English official with 
whom he was living at Kyrenia, and whom he calls Mr. St. 
John, having occasion to make some extensive domestic 
improvements, was asked to buy the ruins of Roman cities 
on the coast, as the cheapest quarries to be found anywhere !— 

‘He told me that he had taken the advice of several natives as 
to how stone for building could be procured most easily ; and the 
advice given him had in every case been as follows—to buy house- 
property on the Asian coast opposite, to pull down the houses, 
and ship the stones to Kyrenia. 
advisers meant was this—that on the coast opposite there were 
ancient Roman towns, desolate as Pompeii, but apparently less 


dilapidated; that the ruins could be bought for a song, and, | 


though fit for nothing else, were the best material in the world 
for building cheap pig-styes. My informant added, ‘I have every 
reason to believe that such towns do really exist. A year or two 
ago I had here a Scotch mason and carpenter, and took them to 


the opposite coast with me for a cruise in a Greek caique. On | 


that occasion I went nowhere on shore myself, but these men did 
at one place, in the neighbourhood of which there was said to be 
a ruined city. They came back to the vessel in the evening, 


It appeared that what his | 


amongst friezes and architraves, columns, and plinths 
capitals—a wilderness of old carved marble.” 


That is not only valuable information in itself, but jt brings 
home the true relation between Cyprus and the mainland ag 
long pages of argument would fail to do. 

Every page of the book teems with that kind of allusive 
art, to the present writer at least most attractive, and we are 
puzzled to decide to which part of it to draw our readers’ 
attention. Those reviewers probably understand English 
taste best who have fixed on the descriptions of medizvaligns 
such as that of the Castle of St. Hilarion, hung by some 
Byzantine, with unlimited command of slave-labour, oy 
a crag which slopes for 2,500ft. almost sheer down to the 
sea, and rebuilt by Richard the Lion-Hearted, a true castle 
in the air, with towers and battlements, and a cologgg] 
cistern placed upon a jutting crag, and “ Queen Berengaria’s 
Lodging :”—“‘ She took me into the court, and I saw—what] 
had not before noticed—a wide external staircase, by which 
this upper story was reached. We ascended the weather-worn 
stairs, which yet had mouldings on their edge, and reached the 
broken floor of these broken upper chambers. Overlooking 
the precipice there still remained several of the beautify] 
windows by which they once were lighted. The mullion of 
one and the tracery above it were entire; the others reared in 
the air nothing but branching fragments: but each retained 
entire two stone seats in the recess formed by it in the thick. 
ness of the wall, and in one of these recesses Mrs. St. John and 
I sat down. Leaning from the window, I examined the face 
of the rock. So broken and irregular was this that in many 
places the walls rested on arches flung across rifts and chasms, 
The masonry seemed like a chamois leaping from crag to crag, 
and the whole place for a moment or two was like one of those 
dreams which end with the sleeper falling from some frightful 
and unimaginable height.” To the present writer, however, 
the interest seems deeper in an account of a cycle through 
which Cyprus passed when for three hundred years it was 
ruled by the Lusignans—descendants of Guy de Lusignan, 
successful adventurer in war and love, who in 1186 married 
Sybille, Queen of Jerusalem, and when dethroned, purchased 
Cyprus of Coeur de Lion—and when, as the last stopping. 
place of the Crusaders, and depot and banking-house of the 
trade between Asia and Europe, the island was full of wealth 
and luxury:— 


» and 


“Of all dynasties known to European history, the career and 
the position of this is incomparably the most romantic. It repre- 
sented more than a mere vanishing conquest. In it the chivalry 
of the West was rapidly acclimatised to the East, and took, like 
some transplanted tiower, new and unknown colours from it. Its 
counts and its barons, of French and of English ancestry, settled 
down over the length and breadth of the island, and kept their 
feudal state amongst spice-gardens and silken luxury. The 
peasantry never were displaced, nor was the Greek religion inter- 
fered with; but side by side with the plain Greek basilicas rose 
Gothic churches with windows of elaborate tracery. Marvellous 
abbeys like Fountains, Bolton, or Kirkstall, in distant nooks hid 
themselves amongst oleanders; and castles like Alnwick or like 
Bamborough reared their clustering towers on the mountain-tops. 
But civilisation there was not merely at home in fortresses. The 
nobles, like those of Italy, inhabited the towns also; and Nicosia 
in particular became a city of palaces. Coats of arms familiar to 
Western heraldry surmounted the street-doors, and covered the 
monuments in the cathedral. The streets in the fourteenth 
century were alive with gorgeous retinues—with ladies on horses, 
whose housings glanced with jewels, and knights in velvet bonnets, 
and mantles clasped with gold. In some of the households were 
as many as two hundred retainers. In the markets were the 
finest wines, and the rarest and most delicate provisions. Ice in 
the heats of summer was on sale always; and the monopoly of it 
yielded a handsome revenue to the State. In the jewellers’ shops 
were treasures unrivalled throughout the world, and the rich 
bazaars exhaled the perfumes of the farthest East. Outside the 
gates, where the wide plains extended, gay and gallant parties 
would daily ride out hawking. Farther off, near the woods where 
Adonis died, and where the wild boars still roamed, hounds were 
kept by the nobles, with huntsmen in brilliant liveries; and the 
notes of the horn were daily sounding amongst the valleys. And 





|-surrounding and penetrating this pageant of Western medieval 


life was the local colour and flavour, not only of an alien 
| Christianity, but, stranger still, of old classical paganism. Jn 

the recesses of the forests were still to be seen gleaming the milk- 
| white columns of many a deserted temple, where the old deities 
were still believed to linger, metamorphosed into saints or demons. 
The air was haunted with traditions of Venus. Holy hermits 
praying high in mountain grottos found that the hills were hollow, 
| and that within was the Goddess of the Horsel.” 


| And next to this in interest, we should rank the account of 
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telling me that the whole of the day they had been walking | the wonderful city of Famagusta, where within the battle- 
’ mented walls, still perfect, and 50ft. high by 27 ft. thick, 
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as “a flock of churches still almost entire ;” or the de- 
stall tion of modern Nikosia, the capital, a medley of churches 
emcees, yet the most Oriental of cities, where the bazaar 
sero like that of Cairo, and yields scene after scene like 


this: 


«At t 
others. 


he end of this street was the meeting-place of several 
They were all covered in one way or another, some with 
awnings of canvas or coarse matting, which made stripes 
& one of blackness and blinding sky, some with stone vaulting, 
gn with a trellis-work of vines. One was the street of 
* and this we entered first. It seemed, as one looked down 
to flutter from end to end with gay-coloured triumphal flags, 
th hn were really stuffs for sale—veils, gorgeous handkerchiefs, 
oe peautiful native silks. The shops themselves were for the 
se t part vaulted, and looked like a series of chapels with one wall 
ur? . The dark interiors of some were piled high with goods; 
wthers revealed in operation the processes of primitive manufac- 
o . Here would be three men stitching the shaggy capotes of 
the shepherds ; here another, shaping red fez caps over gleaming 
moulds; and here on a low platform, jutting a little into 
. roadway, 2 Nubian boy lying almost flat on his stomach, and 
uilting @ coverlet of brilliant white and purple. And at the 
1 france of every shop was—I was going to say the shopkeeper, 
hut the name sounds far too modern—it is better to say the 
merchant. Here was an almond-eyed Greek twitching with 
‘maces and vivacity; there an old Turk squatting superbly 
calm, like a wax figure moving to show clockwork, alternately 
sucking at the amber mouthpiece of his chibouk and stretching a 
hand with a huge turquoise ring on it over a chafing-dish of live 
charcoal, looking as if, for him, customers had no existence.” 


Or this :-— 

“And through these shadowy ways, from early morning to 
dusk, the most motley throng kept moving. Greeks and Ar- 
nenians, in dark, tight-fitting clothing, jostled their way amongst 
turbans and flowing robes, amongst blue and green and orange 
colour. Old crones, with silvery hair and faces creased like 
medlars, tottered along with baskets on their fecble heads; by 
them went girls, tall and with heads erect, on which were sup- 
ported jars brimming with water; and slowly gliding in and out 
of the crowd were veiled Turkish women, muffled in white like 
ghosts, showing nothing but the gleam of their dark eyes, and 
attended sometimes by a negro black as ebony. Occasionally the 
mass would be pressed together and parted by a patriarch with a 
beard of snow solemnly enthroned on a donkey between coloured 
saddle-bags; and occasionally through the reluctantly formed 
opening a cart would come, drawn by bullocks, with their huge 
horns swaying. Then, as one watched and waited, other sights 
would reveal themselves. Little brown-legged boys would skip 
by with trays of coffee, which the cafés sent out to the shops; 
and bakers’ men would appear, going more circumspectly, 
carrying on their heads long trays like planks, each with its row 
of loaves smelling fresh from the oven.” 


It is almost unfair to extract so much, but we have been 
embarrassed with riches—take, for instance, the account of a 
prison in Nikosia, filled up, like every other prison in Cyprus; 
with murderers, for the beautiful island is, of all earth, the 
chosen home of the demon of bloodthirstiness—and have 
wished to convey to our readers some idea of the charm of the 
best book of travels of a kind that we have read for years. 
It belongs to the category in which Eithen is perhaps supreme, 
the books of travel which delight the littérateur and not the 
statist, and which supplement poems rather than blue-books. 
They are not as useful as the other books, but they may perhaps 
suvive them, just as the story of Nathan has survived the 
census-tables on which David’s officers must have looked so 
fondly as monuments of accurate official labour. Read the 
Enchanted Island when you have perfect leisure, carefully 
skip three or four references to modern democracy, be blind 
to perhaps two pages of artificial sentiment or real sentiment 
artificially expressed, and we can promise you, O béte noire of 
Mudie’s clerks, one day at least in which you will not count 
the hours, 
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Maid of the Golden Age. By H. E. McLean. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is a very pleasant description of life on board a 
man-o’-war, It is not exciting, but boys will like it none the less 
for the absence of anything thriling. Boys who take up sea- 
stories for the purpose of learning something about life afloat, 
cannot do better than read Maid of the Golden Age. They will 
get avery fair notion of the hardships and pleasures of a midship- 
man’s life, at any rate on board a sailing-vessel, described in a 
rather jerky, but nevertheless businesslike and sensible style. 
The illustrations are very poor, and there are eight of them. 

€ person who draws them may have courage, but certainly lacks 


discretion, 





Afloat at Last. By J. C. Hutcheson. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is not such a good story as “The Wreck of the ‘Nancy 
Bell,’” but there is a strong and healthy flavour of the sea in 
it, as there is in most of Mr. Hutcheson’s stories. The exciting 
part of the story does not come till the end, when the ship is 
attacked by piratical junks, and is finally saved by the timely 
appearance of a gunboat. There are one or two lively characters, 
notably a Chinaman and an Irishman, in the book. We think 
Mr. Hutcheson might have spared us some of Rooney’s dialect 
and brogue, amusing as it is; there is almost too much of it. He 
is really a capital character, however, and very natural. By-the- 
way, he bears a rather strong resemblance to a certain “ Red 
Rooney” who occurs in one of Mr. Ballantyne’s tales, though 
in the matter of language he far surpasses him. 

The Sunday at Home. (Religious Tract Society.)—The bio- 
graphical chapters are up to the usual standard in the Sunday at 
Home, and include some twenty-five names. There are three good 
serial stories as well by Agnes Giberne, Crona Temple, and Leslie 
Keith, and also a number of shorter tales. The articles on 
“Samoan Life,” “China, Past and Present,” ‘‘ Early Irish Litera- 
ture,” and “The Dragonnades of France and Scotland,” are sure: 
to prove interesting to general readers. The religious and mis- 
sionary chapters are, of course, excellent. They include “ Recent 
Discoveries in the Christian Faith,” ‘‘ Missions and Missionaries,” 
“The Battahs of Sumatra,” ‘‘ Family Sermons,” and other mis- 
cellaneous and various literature which form the specialty of 
the Sunday at Home. 

The Leisure Hour. (Religious Tract Society.)—The tendency 
of our magazines to include subjects of wider variety is very 
noticeable in the Leisure Hour. Fiction is represented by Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins’s thoroughly Ivish tale of “ Carriconna.”’ General 
science is represented by a profusion of articles, among which ‘‘ The 
Panama Canal,” “Mines,” “The Feeding of London,” together 
with the “ Current Notes on Science” and useful medical lectures, 
will give an idea of the wide scope of the whole. There are besides, 
the miscellaneous chapters on “ Literature,’ “ Architecture,” 
“ History,” “ Travel,” and “ Education,” which form the backbone 
of the volume. The series of chapters on “The Handwriting of 
our Kings and Queens,” and the biographical chapters, will have 
a great interest for many readers. 

Highways and High Seas. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This is one of the best stories Mr. Moore has written, 
perhaps the very best. The exciting adventures among highway- 
men and privateers are sure to attract boys. The tale is, moreover, 
exceedingly well written, and this quality will make it acceptable 
to every one. The idea that it is written in the early part of the 
century is very well carried out both as to style and general 
arrangement, and it will certainly succeed in impressing the reader 
as an actual narrative. We seem somehow to have come across 
the incident of the Hargroves’ hiding-place before. Nevertheless, 
the story is a capital one, and the only thing we can complain of 
is the making such utterly odious cowards of the highwaymen. 

Russian Pictures. By Thomas Michell, B.A. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This volume carries on a series of “ Pictures ” of various 
countries, to which we have several times given a well-deserved 
praise. The author approaches Russia by way of Berlin, after 
having given usa preliminary sketch of Russian history. He passes 
through White Russia, and in his third chapter brings us to St. 
Petersburg. From the modern capital we are transferred to the 
old capital, with an intermediate chapter on Archangel and the 
Northern Provinces. Moscow is described at considerable length. 
From Moscow we take a voyage down the Volga, traverse Southern 
Russia, and thence proceed to the Crimea and the Caucasus (the 
chapter on these regions is from the pen of Captain J. Buchan 
Telfer). Chapters are given to Siberia and Central Asia, and the 
volume concludes with accounts of Poland and Finland, in which 
by-the-way, the author studiously abstains from all expression of 
political feeling. The book is a little overloaded with facts which 
might have been advantageously exchanged, now and then, for 
something more entertaining. Still, it is sufficiently readable. 
The illustrations are excellent. 

Knight Asrael, and other Stories. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—We fancy that most of these stories 
are of a kind that will be appreciated by the elders rather than 
the younger folk. Certainly that which gives a title to the whole 
will not be, and ought not to be, liked by the young. There may 
be a time when the moral— 

“ Life is riot, riot, riot, 
Dust and heat ; 
Death is quiet, quiet, quiet, 

Death is sweet,” 
may be appropriate and welcome; but that time is not youth. 
Some of the stories, indeed, are better suited to the audience for 
whom, we presume, they are intended. Such is “ The Magic Mask.” 
But, on the whole, they are too sentimental and too finely written. 
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We Three. By“ Yvonne.” (W. Isbister.)—There is really very 
little to be said about this book, except that it answers sufficiently 
well to its second title, “A Bit of Our Lives.” There is no’par- 
ticular story in it—“ our lives ’’ seldom, happily for us, have much 
story in them—but it is a natural and truthful transcript of what 
young people do and think about. The “three” are Beatrice, who 
tells the story; Florence, a very practical child, who is looking 
forward to having to earn her own living; and Jack, a harum- 
scarum sort of boy whom Beatrice is inclined to spoil, and Florence 
tosnub. Then there is a German “ Professor” (who could hardly, 
if he were rightly so called, have been “ out all the morning giving 
lessons”), and the Professor’s kind daughter, Thusnelda. Alto- 
gether, this is a pleasantly written book. 

The House of Surprises. By L.T. Meade. (Hatchards.)—Mrs. 
Meade tells, in the charming way that is familiar to her readers, the 
story of four children. There is Christabel, a very good girl, and 
Phil, one of those naughty boys whom we are always glad to make 
acquaintance with in books, and Sybil, a very promising young 
person, and Gillie, a young gentleman who develops a quite un- 
expected amount of character. We shall not attempt to give any 
account of their adventures. These certainly are of the romantic 
kind. In an ordinary story we might suggest that to hand 
over the teaching of two pairs of children to “ Dame Experience” 
is a hazardous experiment. When Master Gillie mounts on 
‘ Rough ’—his first adventure on horseback—and is started off at 
full gallop by a stone from his brother Phil’s hand, Dame Ex- 
perience did nothing to prevent his having his neck broken. But 
‘* all’s well that ends well.” The children are satisfied all round, 
and we get a well-told story of which even elder readers will be 
anxious to know the end. 

Captain. By Madame P. de Manteuil. Translated by Laura 
Ensor. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is a capital story of a Breton 
sailor and his dog; perhaps it might be said, of a dog and a 
Breton sailor of whom he takes charge. The Breton, however, is 
no common man. He has courage, faithfulness, and skill. Indeed, 
he rises from being a common sailor to the rank of enseigne de 
vaisseau, a promotion which is, we suppose, impossible in our Navy. 
But he is overshadowed by the greatness of his dog, which is 
simply one of the most admirable creatures in the worlds of fiction 
and fact, and yet never transcends in his feats the limits of possi- 
bility. A better story of its kind we have never read. It has a 
special interest as giving a pleasant picture of life in the French 
Navy, a region of which young English readers know very little, 
and as also supplying a narrative of the French operations in Indo- 
China. It would not be a genuine French story if it did not 
contain an odious Prussian, who tries first to buy and then to 
steal the marvellous dog, and who is nearly bitten to death for 
his pains. 

Strayding Castle. By Ellen Louisa Davis. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—M. Victor Lesage takes the place of valet to the Earl 
of Strayding, vice the unprincipled Merritt, discharged. It is easy 
to see that he is no ordinary servant. In the hunting-field—for 
his master mounts him—the local Duke recognises him as an old 
acquaintance, and a German nobleman greets him with en- 
thusiasm as a former comrade who had saved his life, and gives 
him a message from “ Unser Fritz.’ Meanwhile, he distinguishes 
himself elsewhere, teaches the rector’s daughter to play the organ, 
and plays it on an emergency himself. In fact, so remarkable a 
person is he that nothing surprises us, not even when a tiger leaps 
upon the young lady in Strayding Park, and is shot dead by the 
hero-valet with a pistol which he is carrying. It would spoil Miss 
Davis’s story to say who he turns out to be; let it suffice to say 
that he is exactly the person who is wanted. We have little fault 
to find with the story, except for a certain narrowness of thought. 
Surely Thomas-i-Kempis should not be called a “mystic” in any 
injurious sense of the term. 

Tales of Daring and Danger. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Here we-have five short stories, all of them of excellent 
quality. The first, the adventures of a young subaltern who goes 
out bear-hunting, and has the good luck to play a leading part in 
the capture of a dacoit stronghold, is as good as any. “The 
Paternosters ” is a spirited story of a rescue from a shipwreck ; 
«“The Pipe of Mystery” is an Indian tale, with just a suspicion 
of the supernatural,—not out of place when the scene is taken 
into account. In “ White-Faced Dick,” Mr. Henty tries a fall, so 
to speak, with Bret Harte himself, on the ground of a gold- 
diggers’ camp. Finally, we have “A Brush with the Chinese,” 
wherein two young middies are carried up-country in a cage, 
after the pleasant fashion of the Celestials, and manage to escape 
by the help of a friendly native. The hundred and fifty pages 
are not wanting, it will be seen, in entertainment. 

Lost in Africa. By Frederick Horatio Winder. (Sampson Low 


and Co.)—This is a story of a well-approved kind. The hero is | 


robbed of his patrimonial estate bya villainous claimant, and goes 





story. 
‘ 


to South Africa in company with a sturdy Sea-captain, and a " 
but courageous doctor in search of the will which is ‘ea Ma 
him in his rights. It is a long time before he gets there ¥ lish 
half through the book without getting further than Cape Peay 
And, indeed, he meets with such perilous adventures on the neg 
being left, for instance, in the rigging of a pirate ship—thar 
begin to doubt whether he will ever reach his destination “9 
we know that heroes are never finally lost, and our confidens ut 
not misplaced. But why, we may ask, was it necessary to i 
killed poor Tim? Surely when he fell off the rigging of “ 
pirate’s schooner he had exhausted the possibilities of death. 4 





Practical Education. By Charles G. Leland. (Whittaker sai 
Co.)—Mr. Leland, who was at one time Director of the Public 
Industrial Art School at Philadelphia, United States, has & good 
right to speak. His subject is one of difficulty, not so much hoy 
to educate, as how to awaken the faculties which are to be educated 
to show, “if possible, how memory may be created, quickness of 
perception awakened, and the constructive power formed,” The 
book is divided into five parts, which bear the following titles. 
“On Industrial Art in Education, &c.,” “On Developing Memory p 
“On Creating Quickness of Perception,” ‘* Eye-Memory,” “On 
Taking an Interest.” Four appendices complete a most usefy 
volume. 


TaLes.—The Master of Rylands. By Mrs. G. Lewis Leeds, 
(Ward and Downey.)—It would be difficult to say of wha 
folly a woman—or, for the matter of that, a man—is not capable, 
Still, that any one should have been silly enough to become the 
wife of so very manifest a lunatic as the ‘‘ Master of Rylands,” 
almost passes belief. This granted, the rest of the story follows 
in due course. We have a thoroughpaced villain who acts as the 
lunatic’s keeper, and spoils the widow of her money; the widows 
daughter, who has all the sense which her mother lacks; a her 
to match ; danger and hairbreadth escapes; poetical justice; and, 
of course, the wedding, at least in prospect, to wind up the whole, 
Tales of To-Day. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus,)- 
Here we have twelve tales, told all of them with the vigour which 
we expect in all that comes from Mr. Sims’s pen. “The Blooms. 
bury Murder,” which comes first, is a story of circumstantial 
evidence. In “The Earl’s Wife,” we have the complication, 
now almost worn out by use, of a previous marriage which 
turns out, just at the right moment, to have been m 
marriage at all. “Seraphim Soap” is in the humorous vein, 
and is, perhaps, the best thing in the book. Every one will 
recognise the original of ‘‘Simpson’s Soap,” which a gigantic 
system of advertising has made of world-wide celebrity. The 
rivalry of the “ Seraphim ” article, which a lover driven to despair 
by the hardness of Simpson pére invents, is described in a very 
amusing way. We need not say that this is a very readable 
book. Beneath Your Very Boots. Transcribed by C. J. Hyne. 
(Digby and Long.)—As this tale has reached a second edition, it 
must be supposed to have at least the merit of being readable. 
It is, indeed, written with considerable smartness, but the main 
subjects, the manners and customs of an imaginary people 
—the Nandas—is one of which we are somewhat weary.— 
Putt’s Notions, by Mrs. Charles Hervey (Jarrold and Sons), 
is a collection of six short stories. We like Mrs. Hervey 
best in her cheerful vein, as when she tells “The Young 
Man’s Story,” but there is always some real merit in what 
she writes. A Ruined Race. By Hester Sigenon. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This tale, dedicated to Mrs. Gladstone, in “ recogni: 
tion of her sympathy with the peasantry of Ireland,” is a 
story with an object, an object which seems to exercise a very 
misleading influence on the judgment, and an equally stimulating 
influence on the imagination. If so extraordinary a romance 
could be worked by sober politicians out of the sober facts of Mr. 
Mandeville’s death, what may not be expected in an avowed fiction’ 
The Secret of Fontaine-La-Croix. By Margaret Field. (F. Ys 
White and Co.)—The authorship, or at least the manufacture, of 
this book is American ; but one could not guess it except from the 
usual peculiarities of spelling, The heroine is an English girl 
who takes a situation as governess to a young French lady. The 
life in the old chiteau is described in a way that makes one feel 
that the writer is familiar with her subject. The “secret” itself 
is of a somewhat melodramatic kind. But it would be unfair to 
say that it is impossible, while it is certainly novel, and, to speak 
from our own experience, a genuine surprise. The English 
heroine excites no little surprise in her French friends by her 
singular independence; but in the end, when trials more than 
any helpless woman could have borne, are bravely endured, 
she justifies the national character. The young curé is well 
drawn, and the Count is a careful study of the better class 
of young Frenchmen. Altogether, this is a decidedly powerful 
Isaac Eller’s Money. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. (T. Fisher 
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Ynwin.)—This is one of Mr. Unwin’s “ Novel Series,’ and quite 
worthy of its place. There is, indeed, something so novel about 
it, net, indeed, in the plot, but in the circumstances of the life 
which it describes, that it far surpasses in interest the ordinary 
novel. Isaac Eller is a German Jew who has emigrated to 
England, and made there a large fortune. His only son has married 
against his will, and has been disinherited. It is a grandson who 
is the hero of the story. He has all the strong commercial apti- 
tudes of his race, but he unites with them higher qualities, while 
in person the mixture of English blood has raised him above 
the type of his race. The specialty of the book is the life of 
the Jewish colony in England, with its curious mixture of German, 
Jewish, and English habits and ways of thinking.—The Story of 
Mary Herries. By J. Francis. (Ward and Downey.)—This is a 
pretty and well-written love-story. The heroine refuses a very 
good parti, as society judges of such things, and is true to her own 
heart. There are vicissitudes of wordly circumstances, but all 
ends well. To say more might spoil the reader’s interest in the 
tale; so a general recommendation must suffice. 

We have to record the appearance of an “authorised transla- 
tion” of Meditations, by Adolphe Gratry (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
They are arranged in two series, the first dealing with general 
devotional subjects, the second with various themes suggested by 
the Gospel of St. John. 

Messrs. S. Hildesheimer and Co., Limited (London and Man- 
chester), have sent us an assortment of their Christmas Cards, 
some of them very pretty landscapes executed in colours with 
much delicacy, some of them birds or butterflies or other little 
creatures embossed on cards. All of them appear to be very 
carefully and skilfully executed. : 

Booxs REcEIVED.—Sea-Side, Railroad, Farm-Yard, and Good Boys’ 
and Girls’ Alphabets. (Routledge.) The “ District Railway” Guide 
to Olympia. (Boot and Son.) Blackwood’s English Grammar and 
Analysis, Standards II. to VII. 


New Epirions.—-The Light of Asia. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(Triibner.)—— Bacon. By R. W. Church. “English Men of 
Letters” series.—Storm Warriors. By the Rev. J. Gilmore, M.A. 
Seventh thousand.—Tom Brown at Ozford. With Illustrations 
by Sydney P. Hall. (Macmillan and Co.) Down the Snow 
Stairs. By Alice Corkran. (Blackie and Son.)——Agnostic Faith. 
Second edition. (W. Ridgway.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











> 
Aiminell: a Social Romance, by the Author of “ Mehalah,” 3 vols. (Methuen) 31/6 
Allen (G.), Tents of Shem, cr 8v0..........sscceceeseeceeeees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Ashoth (J. L'e), Official Tour through Bosnia, roy 8v: ......(Sonnenschein) 21/0 
Badrick (Ff. C.), The Spanish Galleon, cr 8vo _........... .(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Baker (A.), Latin Prose for London Students, 12mo ..............5 «+ atsaa nae (Bell) 2/0 
Barnard (F ), Young Folks’ ** Pilgrim’s Progress,’* 4to . .. (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Beringer (C.), Text-Buok of Assaying, Cr 8V0 .......cc.ceseeceeseeees eeceeeee (Gr.ffin) 10/6 


..(Ward & Leck) 2/0 
.(W. H. Allen) 5/0 
....(Blackwood) 6/0 
.....(Nisbet) 2.6 
(Gibbings) 5/0 
.(S. Low) 2/6 


Bettany (J. G.), House of Rimmon, l2mo ...... 
Birdwood (A. R.), Arabic Reading- Book, 12mo.. 
Blackie (J. 8.), A Sonz of Heroe’, cr S8vo...... 
Bonar (H.): & Memorial, cr 8VO  ........0..4 ceceesceeseceereeee 
Brenneman (G. W.), Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, 4to .. 
Brown (A. 8,), Madeira and the Canary Islands, cr 8vo ... 





Burry (B. P.), Eleanor Lewkner, 2 vols cr 8v0............++« ceavixael (Remington) 12/0 
Cardwell (J. J.), Introduction to Study of Commercial Geography (Heywood) 2, 
Charles (J. F.), Modern Thought, &c., cr SVO .......60 cee saniiecnetiiabsiel (Relfe) 2/6 


Conder (C. R.), Palestine, cr 8v0 ...... ...sssssceeceeceeseeeeetsecee eeeeecceeeeee(Philip) 3/6 
Cook (R. T.), Steadfast: the Story of a Saint and Sinner, cr 8vo .(Titibne:) 6/0 
(H 







Cousins (K.), Norman and I, 3 vols. cr 8V0 .......cccceceeeeeeee urst & Blackett) 31/6 
Crawford (F. M.). Sant’ Tlario, cr 8v0...........0....cessecssseessecesseees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dalziel (H.', Fox-Terrier Stud-Book, er 8vo (U0. Gill) 2/6 
Dauby (F.), ‘he Copper Crash, 12mo.......... ..(Trischler) 2 

Deane (M. B.), Three Little Maids, er 8vo .......... ..(W. Smith) 6/0 
Duncan (E.), British Landscape Puiuting, £0 ..........ceccceeeeeeeeeceeees (Blackie) 5/0 
Dancan (B.),. Marine Painting, 40............:00<s0:ccsccrsecsesessceseosscoeenes (Blackie) 5/0 
Diirer (4.), Literary Remaius of, by L. Eckenstein, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Pres:) 21/0 
Ecker (A.), Anatomy «f the Frog, 8VO .........-sssseeeeeeeeee Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Elliott (E. S.), Registered Sunshine, cr 8V0 ........c.0eccceeeseecenseseee scene (Seeley) 2/6 















....(Remington) 9/0 
....(Rivingtons) 5/0 
...(Routledge) 2/0 
...(S. Low) 12/6 

(Murray) 14/0 
. Blackett) 6/0 


Ellis (L), A Stage Romance, cr 8V0...........6..0seeeeeeeeeee 
Elton (0.), Life of Lawrence, Bishop of Holar, 16mo 
Fleming (K.), Can Such Things Be ? er 8v0..............0005 
Fraser (Bishop), Lancashire L‘fe of, by J. W. Diggle, 8vo 
Gore (C.), Lux Mundi: Studies of the Incarnation, 8vo... 
Haggard (R.), Allan’s Wife, cr SV0 .............06 ceceeceeeeeees 








Harper (F.), More Echoes from a Village Church, cr 8v ..(Shaw) 20 
Harrison (H_ E.), Manual of Mythology, cr 8v0.............+ Perperrorrer (Grevel) 10/6 
Hayman (H.), Why We Suffer, 8v0 .......eseceseee oe . H. Allen) 12/0 


&. 
i) 


Humphry (G. M.). Old Age, cr 8vo ...... ..(Maemi!lan) 









Humphrey (L.), Manual of Nursing, er 8vo .... (Griffin) 3/6 
Indian Clubs, and How to Use Them, 4t0..........cssceseesceseeereseeeecarees . (iiffe) 5/0 
Keeling (E.), Eminent’ Methodist Women, cr 8vo .........+ (Wes. Conf. Otfic-) 26 
Keith (T.), Surgical Treatment of Tumours of the Abdomen (Oliver & Boyd) 6/5 
Kempson (M.), Syntax and Idioms «f Hindustani, cr 8vo... ..... (W. H. Allen) 5/6 
Kenyon (E C.), The Strange Artist, cr 8VO ............ csc (Roper & D owley) 5/0 
Lafayette (Genera'), Life of, by B. Tuckerman, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (S. Low) 12/0 
Lang (A.), Prince Prigio, large paper, 40 ..........ccccccceseseeeeees (Arrowsmith) 21/0 
Letters of Philio Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield (Oxford Univ. Press) 526 
Lewis (W. B.), Text-Book of Mental Disease:, roy 8V0 ...........--.+0000« (Griffin) 28/0 
Lifework of the Author of U. cle Tom’s Cabir, 16mo ..... (Fank & Wagnall-) 8/0 
Lightfoot (J.), Book of Thirty-Nine Artic'es, cr 8vo_ ............ (Sonnenschei ) 5/0 
L'oyd’s Greek Testament, Critical Appendices by W. Sanday.. (Oxf. U. Press) 6/0 
Lord Allanroe, by “B. EB. T. Au.” Ct 8V0........ccccccsceecceeseeeeeee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Lyall (A.), Warren Hastings, E.M.A., CP 8V0 .......cccccccccseceeteeees (Macmillan) 2/6 










Maartens (M ), Sin of Joost Avelingh, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. (Remington) 12/0 
MacEwen (C.), A Cavalier’s Ladye, cr 8'770..... 0.0.02... a 
Maxwell (H.), The Art of Love, 3 vols cr SVO 1... ceccceceesceeeeeces vs..(Douglas) 31/6 
Miller (J. R.), Come Ye Apart, Cr SVO ......cccccccesccesseseecetseeseecee caeee (Nelson) 3/6 
Mitchell (R.), Drink Question, cr 8v0 .... ye i 

Momerie (A. W.), Charch and Creed, er 8vo....... : ....(Blackwood) 4/6 
Mec (G, W.), With all my Worldly Goods, &e., er 8vo ...... ...(Routledge) 3/6 




























Moore (R.), Pathological Anatomy, 12m0  ........4.....c.ceeeeseeceeeeeees (Churchill) 86 
Morley (M.), Boycotted, cr 3vo......... i capbienaiadiadian debacenactiariedd (Remington) 6/0 
Oxford Planisphere, oblong feap .(Osford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Nisbet (E.), Flower Painting, 4to . din at ate ik dsiaamadanddaae Seemann (Blackie) 4/0 
Paroles and other Burlesque Pieces, Carisbrooke Library, 87 Routledge) 2,6 
Peek (F.), Reason, Revelation, and Faith, cr 8vo . ae ...(Isbister) 2/0 
Pennell{J.), Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsme: a .(Maemillan) 73/6 
Pentecost (G. F.), Go:pel of Luke, cr 8vo .. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 40 
Price (E. C ), A Loyal M nd, er 8vo ......... (Remington) 6/0 
Ranking (G. S. A.), Guide to Hindustani, c (Thacker) 7/6 
Schnauss (J.), Collotype and Photo-Lithography, 8vo.. .... (Tliffe) 5/0 
Sbaw (C.), Little Footsteps, roy SVO ............-cccecderceescecesccereesesceeres .(Snaw) 2/0 
Story of a Pood'e, by Himself and his Mistress, 4to.. S. Low) 2/6 
Po A RS OS eee eae ..(S. Low) 15/0 
Sylvanus Redivivus (Rev. John Mitford), cr 8vo.............. ..(3. Low) 10/6 
Tolstoi (Count), Long Exile, and other Stories, cr 8vo.... 26 
Townshend (W.), Gipsy Singer, cr 8vo 2/6 
Tunzelmann (G. W. de), Electricity in Modern Life, cr 8vo. 3/6 
Turnbull (R ), Index of British Plants, 8vo .............. aa ( 26 
Underhill (G. F.), A Nasty Cropper, 12mo .. ....(Trischler) 20 





Walford (L. B.), Sage of sixteen, cr 8vo ..... a (S. Blackett) 76 
Watson (R. A. 8S), Judges and Ruth, Svo . ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
Woolson (C. F ), Jupiter Ligh's, 6-800 ............c00.cccseseceee-cocceceeseeeed (S. Low) ¢€/0 
Wright (H. C.), Children’s Stories in English Literature...(Ward & Downey) 6/0 








“ | “LIBERTY” CASHMERES. For 
L l B E R T Y Winter Dresses. In great variety of new 
| ‘Liberty’ colours and all shades. Soft, 
A R T light, warm, and durable. Price 21>. and 25s. 
per piece of 9 yards, 2} in. wide. New Pat- 
FA B R | C 3S terns post-free. 
* LIBERTY” AZUL CLOTH. A 
FOR beautifully lizht wirm Fabric, made en- 
DRESSES & FURNITURE. tirely of the hair of the Cashmere goat. In 
a large variety of ‘‘ Liberty’ colours, Price 
New Patterns post-free. 2s. 3d. per yard, 26 in. wide, and 3s. Lld. per 
<a yard, 44in. wide. New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years iv all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ~ 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Koons; Tennis 
| and Cruquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 
| Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representations he has 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that his Strand address is much more central and accessible to them than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November 1st, at 


63 STRAND, WC, ONLY, 


between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLuBLE GCOCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure. —British Medical Journal. 
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TATE EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions. 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed ; 
the First Place having been gained on 6 occasions. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 8 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 —T Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
e. 


ice, 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments. 


In addition to the ahove, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declare1 successfnl in the various sections. Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONES, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations, ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH will be vacant at Christmas.—Applica- 
tions and testimonials to be sent not later than December 4th. All particulars to 
be obtained from LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College, 





WOMEN, 


EXAMINATION for 


for 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 14th. 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 20th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 

and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
““L. L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 





or HIGH 


A LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE has been opened at 2 CECIL ROAD, 
Clifton, under the direction of Miss CONSTANCE IRWIN, who has had seven 
years’ experience of the management of a High School Boarding-H ouse. 

Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. Benson (Lambeth Palace), the Lady 
Taunton, the Lord Bishop of Truro, the Lady Kathrine Buchanan, and the Head- 
Master of Clifton College. 

For terms and farther particulars, address the SECRETARY, High School, 
Clifton, Bristol. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOH for GIRLS. 

Miss LEWIS, The High House, St. Giles Hill, has a few VACANCIES 

in her BOARDING-HOUSE, licensed by the Council for the Daughters of Gentle- 

folk attending the above School.—Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss A. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ILLSIDE.GODALMING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL | 


for CHARTERHOUSE and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon. ; and G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A.- 
formerly Scholar of Exeter Coll.. Oxon., and late Assistant-Master at Charter, 
house. Boys received from 8 to 14. 





ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


B A TH.—FURNISHED HOUSE at nominal rent, in 
Grosvenor Place, for winter. Owner has to go abroad. Fine views, 
Tramcar from house to Mineral Baths, Servants left if required.—Apply, 
EVANS and OWEN, House Agents, Bath. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANIs A. 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required hel 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C.8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


13,074,—£3 18s. is needed to complete the cost of six months’ mai 
the Cripples’ Nursery of a child. The father, a cabman, pays oe « 
regularly. = 
14,784.—£3 5s. wanted to complete the cost of sending a rough girl t ini 
home, The mother is a hawker, and idle, the home vhs hy The ube 
improved greatly, and will shortly be able to go to service. 24 


15,303 —£3 18s. is required to continue a weekly allowance to a very res; 
man, aged 57, who is dying of lingering consumption. The rest of A $e 
required is supplied by a small Government pension and by permanent sick-pay 
from a Foresters’ Club. The wife nurses her husband devotedly. y 

15,304.--£4 needed to make up the amount required to keep a little bo 
suffering from hip disease, in a special home in the country. P the ease pe a! 4 
recommended, The parents are helping. y 

15,323.— £3 5s. needed towards the cost of a sewing-mavhine for a respectable 
widow with four children. The eldest boy, 15, earns 93 a week, one girl has been 
placed in service, and another provided for by relatives, and it is now hoped that 
the mother, though not strong, will be able to support herself and baby with- 
out difficulty. 


17,851.—£5 10s. required to continue a pension of 8s. to a Roman Catholic 
nurse, aged 71, who is quite crippled by rheumatism. Some former employers 
and friends contribute about £10 a year, and the sum named is required to make 
up the pension for the next six months, 





NEW EDITION FOR 1890 NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, price 103. 6d. 


THE CHARITIES REGISTER AND DIGEST, 
Local, Voluntary, General, and Endowed. 


A Book of Information regarding the Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis, and Legal and other Provisions for 
the Relief of the Poor; Friendly, Benefit, Benevolent, 
and Trade Societies; Savings Banks, &c. 


“HOW TO HELP CASES OF DISTRESS.” 


*,* The Introduction to the ‘ CHARITIES REGISTER AND DicEst” can 
also be shortly obtained under this title, separately, price 2s. 6d. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 
15 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C.; and 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row, E.C. 


OVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, or KING HENRY 
VIII.’S SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER is WANTED after Ester, 1890, 
in the place of the Rev. W. W. S. Escott, deceased. He must be a Graduate of 
some University in the United Kingdom, under 45 years of age, an’ may not hold 
any other office or appointment, The salary is £159 per annum, with acapitation 
fee, at present fixed at £2 for each boy. The average number in the School for 
the past four years has been about 135. An excellent Master’s houce is provided, 
and attached to it there is accommodation for 45 Boarders, The Hvad-Master 
has the evtire control and management of the Boarders, for whom he may charge 
at the annual rate of £50, exclusive of school fees. The Ass stant-Masters are 
appointed by the Head-Master and paid by the Governors. The whole of the 
School buildings, including the Master’s house, have bsen recently erected, and 
are situate just outside the City of Coventry, near the railway-station. Room is 
provided in the School for 159 day scholars, in addition to the Boa‘ders. The 
School comprises large School Hall, six Class-Rooms, and Laboratory, with an 
excellent Gymnasium, and a p'aying-tield of 12 acres immediately adjoining. The 
subjects of instruction include English, Mathematic:, Latin, French, German, 
Natural Sc’ence, Drawing, Book-Keeping, and Shorthand ; and Greek a3 an extra. 
There are two Exhibitions of £55 a year, and a third when the funds applicable 
to this object will admit of it, tenable for three years, by boys intending to take 
Holy Orders. Two Scholarships of £80 a year, tenable for four years, at St. 
Jobn’s College, Oxford, are also attached to the School, Tuere are several 
Scholarships in the nature of remission of fees, tenable at the Schoul. A copy 
of the Scheme under which the Foundation is administered, may be obtained of 
Messrs, Kirby and Sons, Clerks to the Governors, Coventry, to whom applications 
and testimonials must be sent under cover sealed up, and marked ‘t Governors of 
Grammar School, Head-Master,” on or before the 18th day of December, 1389. 
Personal canvassing of the Governors by or on behalf of any candidate will not 
be permitted. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on JANUARY 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890, to fill up several 
vacancies on the Foundation. 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





GERMAN LADY of good family (North Germany) is 
seeking a RE-ENGAGEMENT after Christmas as COMPANION- 
GOVERNESS or COMPANION. Speaks good English. French acq tired in 
France. Highly accomplished in singing and training of voices, and good in 
music. Experienced in honsehold management and decorative work.—Apply to 
Friulein VON PUTTKAMER, care of T. W. Orr, Esq., Woodford, Essex. 
References—T, W. Orr, Esq., and Albert Spicer, Esq., J.P., Woodford, Essex. 





UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRBE. 
Heap-MastTer—Reyv, M, T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Un‘versities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate, 
Excelent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
playing-fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th. 

For particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


o. 6 ST. ANDREW. SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
USTEES, 
Sir ROBERT JARDINE, of Castlemilk, Bart., M.P. | A. H. LESLIE MELVILLE, Esq., Banker, Lincoln. 
JOHN COWAN, Esq, of Beeslack, Midlothian. JAMES A. CAMPBELL, Ksq., of Stracathro, LL.D., M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord WATSON, < ee one of the Lords of Appeal. 





AIR AGNEW, Esq., C.B., Registrar-General for | Sir WM. MUIR, K.C.S.1., D.C.L., Principal of | GEORGE DUNLOP, Esq., W.S. 
Be land. | Edinburgh University. : _. | Sit THOMAS J. BOYD, Chairman of Fishery Board 
HOMAS NELSON, Esq., Publisher. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING, Esq., M.P., Solici-| for Scotland. 
: ERSKINE SCOTT, Esq., C.A. | _ tor-General for Scotland. nag Sir CHAS, PEARSON, Advocate, Sheriff of Perth- 
& fessor P. G. TAIT, Edinburgh University. Professor BUTCHER, Edinburgh University. shire, 
NORGE M. PAUL, Esq., W.S. | Sir ALEX. KINLOCH, of Gilmerton, Burt. JOHN JAMES COWAN, Esq., Paper-Maker, 
i R, GILLESPIE, Esq , Trinity. FINDLAY B. ANDERSON, Esq., C.A. | Edinburgh. 
{uis SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. The AccUMULATED Funps exceed £6,800,000, 


ad of charging rates higher than are necessary, returning the excessin the | ae " ; F a ve 
ana periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the | PR ingen lly may + ae oh since the passing of the Act of 1870, the 
Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for those who have | : sdibinie stan side 
lived to secure the Common Fund from loss. At the end of its Fiftieth Year the Directors were able to report that ‘‘ the New 
A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium | Business and the Funds exceeded those of any other Office in the Kingdom at the 
usually charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only; while, by reserving the | same period of its history ;’’ awd in the last Septennium the Increase of the 
Surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected—on the | Funds was greater than in any other Office. This INCREASE was in great measure 
Policies of tuose who live to participate. | due to Systematic Economy oF MANAGEMENT, 


At last Septennial Investigat‘on, notwithstanding the moderate Premiums it i ai sre intai te sis - 
charged, the SuRPLUS declared was £1,051,035. First additions were (with a =<. pone _ re at sa te matatate thls coonemy ccnsietently with the 


few unimportant exceptions) from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age and 2 r 

class. Other policies were increased 50 and 80 per cent The Expenses during the Septenninm have been under 10 per cent. of the 
The system is one specially suited for Family Provisions. It secures for the | Premium Income, including the usual extra expenditures connected with the 

Premium paid the Jarzest Assurance during the period when a family is most | Septennial valuation. 

dependent, and it returns the whole surplus to those who have proved Good Lives. | The arrangements as to Non-Forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies 
The Bonuses to Poi:cies participating which became Claims last year averaged | (within their value), and early payment of Claims, as on all other points of 

49} per cent. practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in a 

| Mutual Society no opposing interests, 


y SEPTENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE INSTITUTION. 























Periods SURPLUS. All Pouictes (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangements 
In sta S | Assurances | Funds at the Increase of No. of Riacint | may be made) are WorLpD-WIDE, and free from Restrictions on Residence after 
Fs 31. effected. end of Period. Funds. Partiei-| (two-thirds Five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of Thirty. 
pants. | divided), | SurReNpDER ALLOWANCE.—In the event of inability to continue to pay the 
= _ Premiums, Members are entitled, after three years, to receive on surrender the 
1845 (8 years). £942,899 £69,009 £69,009 “ ons fair value of their Policies according to a fixed table, or a paid-up Policy of 
1852 2,571,328 254,675 185,666 67 £26,159 equivalent amount. Having regard to the Premiums charged, these values com- 
1859 4,590,300) 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 | pare favourably with other first-class Offices. 
ae Or on 5 276 92 & | 
1866 7.585, 578 1,245,378 611,858 | 2,492 181,544 | Tables of Values will also be found in the Government Returns. An explanatory 
1873 . 12,297,445) 2,253,175 1,007,803 | 4,599 376,577 | x A oo . F . "pdtire 
1880 19'695.470 37913 252 1'660,077 6.662 624.473 Note with comparative examples in leading Offices may be had on application. 
1887 26,837,043! 6.179,746 | 2,266,494 |9,384 1,051,035 | Members are specially exempt from personal liability. The Society, by special 














“Wiw Bosiness —A steady Home Business of over £1,000,000 per annum has , Acts of Parliament, is subject to the jurisdiction of the English and Irish Courts. 


been maintained for the last fifteen years in succession, obtaine1 at the lowest The Anyvat Reports have from its first year contained the fullest information 
expenditure. | on all matters of importance. 
STABILITY OF THE BUSINESS. ‘ ce cs ae 
The total Assurances effected have amounted to £27,972,388, of which, exclusive | _ Copies of the Report for 1888, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of 
of Bonuses, there are still subsisting £17,542,391. Few Offices can show sucha , Rates, may be had on application. 
record, : Edinburgh, November, 1889. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
Birminghdm—95 Colmore Row. Ma: chester—10 Albert Square. Dundee—12 Victoria Chambers. 
Bristol—31 Cla: e Street. Newcastle-3 Queen Street. Glasgow—29 St. Vincent Place. 
Leeds—Royal Exchange. Nottingham—27 Victoria Street. Dublin—16 College Green. 
Liverpool—25 Castle Street. Aberdeen—259 Union Street. Belfast—23 Donegall Place. 


London Office: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, EC.—J. Muir Leitch, Secretary. 








ISS NORTON will require, after Christmas, as | RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION.—LAST FORT- 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS in her first-class Ladies’ Boarding School— | NIGHT.—NEW GALLERY, Regent Street, W.-OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. 
Unitarian connection—an ENGLISH LADY of culture and experience.—Holly | Admission, ls. CLOSE3 SATURDAY, December 7th. 
Hill, Hampstead, N.W. WALTER CRANE, President, ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 
The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
Adwission, 1s., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 





| alialalialiaaliadiaal PARK SCHOOL, 
READING 
HEAD-MASTER—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This SCHOOL, which has been established for the purpose of providing for the : x 7 a aul ) 7 TAS 
sons of members of the Societv of Friends and others an Education not inferior Vi ISS LOU! SA DREWRY Ss ss LEC URE-READINGS 
to that given at the leading Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern Side, on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock :— 
willbe OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. Terms, £35 per term. Dee. 3, Lowell. | De*. 10, Walt Whitman. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton Park, Reading. \ Fee for the Course of Three, 103, 6d ; for One, 4s, 6d. 

Pnsidncch EAE ERT His a Ee ea an 143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


T tT p i. La al ‘ Ty r = 
HUBSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX.| mHE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
YEARLY DUES for BO ARD and TUITION :— COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 
General School, 33 guineas. for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 
§ cond Master’s House, 33 guineas. health and comfort.—Address, “L, L. A.” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 

Head. Master’s House, 45 guineas, London, &.W 
Rev. C. E. COOPER, M.A., Head-Master, pasta lant ee ne EE, ele ee Senteacanaion 
CS SE, TRIAL IGRER EEE OE AD SIDES BERGEN, a ey ge een PREMISES for a good School to be 
pe SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- LET at a low rental. Near a river suitable for boating and bathing. 
Mistress of th» Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for | Good playground. A few day-boys assured to a good man. University man pre- 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, ferred.—Address, ‘* The Rev. M. A.,”” United University Club, Pall Mall East, 











London. 








LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 
to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch County Club, 
Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 


RESIDENCE for the Winter, with good opportunity for the 
LW Study of Painting and Music, offered by an Artist and his wife living ten | 
miles sonth of London. Comfortable house and garden. The highest references 


















given and required.—Address, ‘‘ A. B.,” Messrs. Roffey and Clark, High Street, | venience, including Electric Light. Rent, £150 per annuum, inclusive of rates and 
Croydon. taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 6 Chancery Lane. 
| | 
FIRST re HAND SHOPPING } | _.The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at ' SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
5 Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAm’s, 283 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
New Dresses where single Copies can be obtained, and | OUTSIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
° | Subscriptions are received. | DUM seccsssctases ... £10 10 0 
Forthe Autumn and Winter. “" - Halt Page $5 0 
STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. | e . ee ee ae: 
ai Sheet |} OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Easy ee » a 
RECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. DicEst10n.—These admirable Pills cannot be Quarter-Column 017 6 
Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, | t00 highly appreciated for the wholesome power they Cc 2S. 
ies are invited to writs to HENRY PEASE and | exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, Outside Page..........cccsccscscccoeee £14 14 0 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, | *24 kidueys. They instantaneously relieve and | Bessbhe BR oo cshaascasescinasccasades 1212 0 


Tae Mir NGT' * the i | steadily work out a thorough cure, and in its course : ; 2 4 
nge of bE rconagper ogy By aS tok bas | dispel headache, biliousnes, flatulence, and depres- | Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
approval), and compr ino, upanads of a thenesed | 2508 of spirits. It is wonderful to watch the daily | (half-width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the | i™provement of the complexion, as Holloway’s Pills | ___line (containing on an average twelve woi ds). 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descri,- | Purify the blood and restore plampness to the face | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor | Which had lost both flesh and colour. These Pills Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
= Ontdoor Dre 8, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets — ~— er herent > a —— Across two narrow aie gpa page, 
ravelling-Suits Soicae wanainak’ tee ; | remedy. ne most certain and beneficial results l4s. per inch. eet 
shillings pag hy ay | ranging from a few | sow from the occasional use of this regulating medi- | Broad column following “ Publications of the Week, 
jaca cine; even persons in health, or when following | d 13s. perinch. 
‘ LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, sedentary occupation, will find it an invaluable | Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
“4 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). aperient, \ Terms: net, 
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Price 21s. 


RT JOURNAL VOLUME for 1889, 

Containing, in addition to nearly 500 Illustra- 

tions, 12 Full-Page Etchings and Photogravures, after 

Briton Riviére, R.A., F. Slocombe, 8. J. Solomon, &c. 

“ Beautiful as have been past volumes, this excels 

them all in artistic execution and varied interest.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


Uniform with Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Alma 
Tadema, J. L. Meissonier, and J. C. Hook. 
Price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53, 


OSA BONHEDUR, the LIFE and 
WORK of. Being the ART ANNUAL for 
1889, or Christmas Number of the Art Journal. 
With 3 Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, and over 
30 Illustrations in the Text. 
“An admirably illustrated description.” — St. 
James’s Gazette. 
“ Fully illustrated with engravings, etchings, &.”— 
Morning Post. “ A really excellent number.”—Figaro, 


London: J.§8. Virtue and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 


T. PAUL’S, KENSINGTON 
(Exterior View); Exeter Theatre (Plans and 
Section); Athens Cathedra!; &.—For Illustrations 
as above, see the BUILDER of November 30th (4d. ; 
by post, 44d.; Annual Subscription, 19s.) Also, 
Byzantine Architecture in Greece (with Plans and 
Sketches); Structural Condition of Some London 
Board Schools ; &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 


London, W.C. 
OOKS for the SEASON’S PRE- 
SENTS, at 3d. in the 1s, DISCOUNT.—NEW 
REFERENCE CATALOGUE of 140 pp, containing 
List of all the New Season’s Books, and very com- 
plete Lists of all Standard Works in general demand, 
now —! also, new Remainder Catalogue of 
Books at Greatly Reduced Prices, both sent post-free 
on application. Orders sent by return of post.— 
ee! WILSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, 











OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 34. to 9d. 
in the SHILLING. Suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts.—Now ready, and sent 
postage-free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS (many in handsome Bindings and beauti- 
fully Illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 
the published prices of which the above liberal Dis- 
count is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD (only 
addre:s), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
as eee BOUVERIE, and CO ,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS ’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH| 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW| 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 

Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary. 

City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 


London, 


Now ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, 


Its Growth and Development through a Thousand Years (800-1887), 
By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of “ The History of the English Constitution,» 
Translated by Professor A. H. KEANE, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


‘English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament by the greatest liyin 
authority on the Continent.”—Athenzum. 8 

** It completes the vast survey of our English institutions...... to which so great a portion of Dr, Gneist’s 
laborious life has been devoted.”—Daily News. ei 


London: WM. CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 








GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS’ SOAP p 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order throngh any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, } 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 














NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6”, 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





THE 
IVERPOOL axon LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ....... socevees £7,024, 902 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOG, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 





To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or 
Family Provision, or Annuities, the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 
just issued, is well worth reading. Write for it; or 
apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany. —_—_— 
Hrap OFFICES: 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Brancu OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 








Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 








? 12 Waterloo Place, | 


pus UNION BANK of 


| Assurances in Force ........0..006 e.e £21,009,000 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | m 
| 


Bonuses Declared 4,500,009 
Accumulated Funds .. 
Claims Paid 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
| London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S.W. 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE, EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Bae Wee isesdeciecessscssons-ccessense £318,699 
Accumulated Funds.....0.......cccceceereecee 2,362,255 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


| Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul .. 

Reserve Fund..... 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | 
| Colonies. | 
| _ BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | 
for collection. \ 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | 
| which may be ascertained on application. | 
| W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


| 
| 
| 
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eC 
sealed COMPANY’S ALMANACS. 


yp 

HE BRITISH ALMANAC, enlarged to 120 pages, con- 

taining the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; Monthly Notices, 

a easons ; Meteorological Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 

Sunday ena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; with a Miscellaneous Register 

Font semation connected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, and Educa- 
of Into d various useful Tables. Price ls. 





tion; an 


i ie BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, 
au 





thoroughly Revised, contains, in addition to the information in the British 

nac, an Account of the Government, Religion, Educational System, 
Almenjetration of Justice, Cost of Telegrams, Postage, and other Statistics of 
Adaritish Colonies, and of Foreign Countries and their De,endencies, and 
= rons Articles of General Information for 1890; Acts of Parliament, a List of 
— Pensions, and Articles on Astronomy, Public Improvements, the Drama, 
este Science, Sport, &c.; and numerous additional Tables. Price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC and DIARY 

contains a Complete Church Calendar, with Daily Lessons, a Diary of 100 

es, a List of the Dignitaries of the Churches of England and Ireland, the 

peetish Episcopal Church, and of the American and Cvuionial Dioceses, the 

Officials of the Universities, Public Schools, and Endowed Grammar Schools, the 

Metropolitan Incumbents, and various other useful information. Price 2s. 6d., 
cloth; 5s., roan 5 6s., morocco. 


OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, Elegant, Useful, and Portable, 

specially adapted for the Pocket, not only from its convenient size, but 

from its containing a vast amount of useful and valuable matter for occasional 
reference. Price 6d., sewn ; 2s,, roan; 3s., morocco. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 














Very Handsome Artistic Gift-Book, Fac-simile Designs of Tom Kelly’s Lead-Pencil 
Originals, most marvellously reproduced. Price 10s. 6d., large 8vo, royal, in 
novel binding. 
“THOSE WERE THE DAYS.” 
Poem by Mrs. TOM KELLY. 

A Very Handsome Gift-Book. S ze, 14 by 10% in. ; price 7s. 6d. 
CHILDHOOD’S GOLDEN TALES. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations in the best style of Chromo-Colours printed on 
atout Plate Paper. Being the Old Popular Fairy-Tales in 1 vol., such as Snow 
Queen, Mother Goose, The White Cat, Cinderella, Hop o’ my Thumb, &c. 

London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Literary Critictsm IN France. By Professor E. Dowden. 

BETTING, GAMBLING, AND My Critics. By the Right Rev, the Bishop 
of Peterborough. 

A Page or my Lire. By John Addington Symonds, 

PRACTICAL RELIGION. By Grant Allen. 

THE UNMAKING OF ENGLAND. By Karl Blind. 

Tue SENTINFL OF THE BALKANS. By J. D. Bourchier. 

Tue Factory Hatr-Timer. By T. P. Sykes. 

A New Frencu Noveuist. By Madame Blaze de Bury. 

LePeRS AND LEPROSY IN Norway. By Robson Roose, M.D. 

Russian CHARACTERISTICS.—Part IV. By E. B. Lanin. 

THE War Scare oF 1875, 


CoRRESFONDENCE :— 
By the Right Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 7s., cloth. 


Lhe ly LAW RELATING to CLUBS. 
Second Edition. By A. W. Cuaster, Barrister-at-Law. 
Stevens and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








H SOTH ERAN and © ©, 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
AMONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS op = ae save one £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., se sre vee wwe 12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

rn wast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Fivre Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS: a Selection 


of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastefully printed by the 
Knickerbocker Press, and offered as Specimens as well of Artistic Typography 
as of the best Literature. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt top. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
AMERICAN WAR BALLADS. Comprising the Note- 


worthy Ballad Poetry produced during the Revolutior, the War of 1812-1814, 
the Mexican War, and the Civil War. The latter division includes the pro- 
duction of Poets on both sides of Mason and Dixon's line. Very fully Illus- 
trated, 2 vols. 73. 


LITERARY GEMS: a Series of Literary Productions, 
complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their kind, 
and which are entitled to the most attractive form that can be given to them. 
Each “ Gem” is presented in a separate volume, tastefully printed in 32mo, 
and attractively bound in full morocco, gilt ragged edge, with a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an original design preparel expressly for the Series. 
Price per Volume, 2s, 6d, 


The EARLIER ISSUES in the SERIES will be :— 
1. The GOLD BUG. By Eogar ALLAN Pog. 2s. 6d. 
2, The GOOD-NATURED MAN. By Ottver GotpsmitH. Price 23. 6d. 
3. The CULPRIT FAY. By Josep Ropman Drake. Price 2s. 6d. 
4, OUR BEST SOCIETY. By George WiLutam Cortis, Price 23. 6d. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo cloth, 6s. 
HISTORIC GIRLS. Stories of Girls who have Influenced 


the History of their Times, By H. 8. Brooxs. 8vo, Illustrated. Uniform 
with “‘ Historic Buys” and “ Chivalric Days,’’ by the same Author. 
Contents :—1. Elizabeth of Tudor: the Girl of the Hertford Manor—2. 
Zenobia of Palmyra—3. Clotilda of Burgundy: the Girl of the French Vine- 
yards—4, Pulcheria of Constantinople : the Girl of the Golden Horn—5. Woo of 
Hwang-Ho: the Girl of the Yellow River—6. Edith of Scctland: the Girl of the 
Norman Abbey—7. Jacqueline of Holland: the Girl of the Lind of Fozs—8. 
Catarina of Venice : the Girl of the Grand Canal—9. Mataoka of Powhatana— 
10. Theresa of Avila—1ll, Helena of B-itain—12. Christins of Sweden. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 53. 
KOREAN TALES. Compiled and Translated by Horace 
N, ALLEN, M.D., Secretary of the Legation of Korea. 

ConTEnNTs :—1l. The Country, People, and Government—2. Sights in and about 
tte Capital—3. The Rabbit, and other Legends: Stories about Birds and Animals 
—4. The Enchanted Wine Jug: or, Why the Cat and the Dog are Enemies—5. 
Ching Yuh and Kyain Oo: the Trials of two Heavenly Lovers—6. Hyung Bo and 
Nahl Bo; or, the Swallow King’s Rewards—7. Chung Yang: the Faithful 
Dancing-Girl-Wife—8, Sim Chang: the Daughter of Remarkable Filial Piety— 
9. Hong Kil Tong; or, the Marvellous Adventures of an Abused Boy. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY BULLETIN of CURRENT LITERATURE 


sent post-free to any address for 2s. 6d. par anuuw. 


Current American Books and Periodicals imported to order. 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


OL D Ps we. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
/BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 


“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 


THE AUT OP Ys co RPARY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English,on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. There investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great Jamea’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
¥. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
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ON DECEMBER Ist 
will be published 


A SPECIALLY ENLARGED 
NUMBER 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church, 
men and Churchwomen, 


Containing several Important and profusely Illus- 
trated Articles appropriate to the Season, 
and forming a 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of Exceptional Value and Interest. 


This Number will Consist of 160 large octavo pages, 
and the Price will be 


ONE SHILLING, 


ConTENTS OF No 6, FOR DECEMBER. 


Yutr-Log AnD CHRISTMAS-TREE. By the Rev. S, 
Baring Gould, M.A. 
Tue Nativity 1x Art. (Illustrated.) By Esmé 

Stuart. 

THE TRUE SPIRITUALISM OF THE INCARNATION Con- 
TRASTED WITH MODERN THEURGY. By the Rey. 
8. J. Eales, D.C.L. ‘ 

Cuurcu Puatre.—Part II, (Illustrated.) By the 
Rev. C. Manning, F.S.A. 

Some CuRistmMAS MEMORIES. 
Benham. 

SNOWBELLE: 
FESTIVITIES. 
Brown. 

In Trust: a Story FoR CHRISTMAS. 
Linneeus Banks. 

Curistmas BELLS: ASHorRT Story. By Vin. Vincent, 

THE BisHOPs’ BisLtE. Chaps, 15-16. By D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman. 

Curistmas Notes FROM FLORENCE AND NAPLES. 
(Illustrated.) By Madame Linda Villari. 

AmoneG THE PaGcopas. By R. F. Hutchinson, M D. 

From Ice NEEDLES TO Ice Mountains. By Agnes 
Giberne. 

Tue SovEREIGN ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
(Illustrated.) By a Knight of the Order. 

Sweet Content. Chap. 3-4. (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. L. Molesworth, 

Sermon Outlines—Instruction on the Creed—Music— 
Christmas Carol (Illustrated) — Chats at the 
Vicarage—Result of Half-Yearly ‘ Biblical Ques- 
tions’? Competition—Editor’s Letter, II.—Corre- 
spondence and Reviews—Aino Fairy-Tales ; &c. 


By the Rev. Canon 


A Fatry OPERETTA FOR CHRISTMAS 
By CO. F. Hernaman and Arthur H. 


By Mrs. G, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON; and SYDNEY. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


KEATS.— POETICAL WORKS, 
LETTERS, &c. Reissue, wits nearly 200 
Additional Pages, Edited, with Notes, 
by H. Buxton Forman. With 3 Por- 
traits and other Plates, 4 vils. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, £2 12s. 6d. 


— TEXT of POEMS ONLY. Good 


type, 8s. 


SHELLEY. — POETICAL WORKS. 
= by Ditto. 4 vols, 8vo, fine Plates, 


— Ditto. Also, PROSE WORKS. 


The Set, 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, £5, 
— POEMS ONLY. Good type, 2 
vols., 16s. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 


Just published, price Twopence. 


The PROPOSAL: a Dialogue. By 
ZvuLA WoOODHULL, 
London: F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


Price Eighteenpence, post-free. 
The FATE of the DEAD: an Address 
to Laymen. By Tuomas CLARKE, M.D. 

“ An earnest and thotghtful discourse, written to 
defend and enforce the doctrines of Christianity 
against modern scientific scepticism and religious 
apathy.’”’—Scotsman. 

London: F. NORGATE, 7 
Garden, 


HOW JAMES CHALMERS SAVED 
THE PENNY POSTAGE SCHEME. 
LETTER OF THE DUNDEE BANKERS AND 
MERCHANTS TO THE LORDS OF HER 
MAJESTY’S TREASURY. 

By PATRICK CHALMERS, 

Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON and CO., 
Royal Exchange, E.C. 


King Street, Covent 








Just published, with Diagrams, 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 


MANUAL of CYCLIST DRILL. 

For the Use of the Cyclist Section of the 
Oxford University Rifle Volunteer Corps. By J. 
Cook Witson, Second Lieutenant 0.U.R.V.C. 
Oxford: B. H. BLackwELt, 50 and 51 Broad Street, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON, and Co. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 890. DECEMBER, 1889. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Current INFLUENCES ON ForEIGN POLiTICs. 
KYPIO=&. 

Master oF His Fate. Ohaps.7-9. By J. MacLaren 
Cobban. 

Tue Casket LETTBRS AND Mary Sroart: A REPLY 
TO CERTAIN Critics. By John Skelton, C.B., LL.D. 

Lavy Basy. Chaps. 39-40, 

WINTER BIRDS. 

Lorp JoHN RUSSELL, 

TrepiF SHIEL’S IN YARROW. By John Stuart Blackie. 

THE OLp SaLoon.—ArT IN Scorianp, &e. 

A DETERMINED ARISTOCRAT DENOUNCES THE Doc- 
TRINE OF Vox Poruti Vox Det, 


By 


Witi1am Biackwoop and §ons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 


PART V., this day, price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 


No. V. contains:—A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH 
LaPLanp. By F. Taysen.—THe VALLEY OF THE 
SHapow OF DeatH. By Andrew Wilson.—A NiGuT’s 
PERIL.—MARQUINEZ AND LA COLLEGIALA.—A CRUISE 
UP THE YANGSTZE IN 1858-59. By Admiral Sherard 
Osborn. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents FoR DECEMBER. 
Tue Oxvp Missionary. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.8.I. 
Lorp RussELtu, By George W. E. Russell. 
THe EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Tue Gross AND THE NET GAIN OF RISING WAGES. 
By Robert Giffen. 
Curistmas LEGENDS :— 
1, A Nativity spy Fra Fiiipro Lippr, 
Vernon Lee. 
2. Tye THREE KINGS, 
steter. 
Tue LimiTaTION OF THE Hours OF LAxBour. 
Sidney Webb. 
Tue DeLUGE—BIBLICAL AND GEOLOGICAL. By Sir 
J. William Dawson, F.R.S. 
ANCIENT ARABIA. By Professor Sayce. 
THE MODERN DRAMA AND ITS MINOR CRITICS 
Robert Buchanan. 
OxrorD PROFESSORS AND OxFoRD ToTORS. 
Professor Thorold Rogers. 


IspistER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By 
By Madame Darme- 
By 


By 
By 





To be had from all Booksellers. 


MMNHE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW. 
A Monthly Illustrated Journal of the Fine 
Arts, Music, and Literature. Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS OF THE DECEMBER Part. 

Tue WANDERER’S EvEN-SonG (GOETHE), Translated 
by Edward Carpenter. 

An AutuMN GarpeN. By Arthur Tomson. 

Tur PLAGUE OF PRETTINESS. By Gleeson White. 

CHATEAUX ON THE Lorre. (9 Illustrations.) By 
Frank W. Simon. 

ARCHITECTURE IN THE WEST OF ScoTLAND. With 
4 Illustrations. 

MunicipaL ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART IN Paris. By 
Cecil Nicholson. 

ART FOR ART’s SAKE 

Necro Sones. By “L. A.S.” 

To a Cuckoo HEarp IN Earty MorninG. By Michael 
Field, 

Miss Austen's Lovers. By Margaret Hill. 

CHILDREN’S STORY-BOOKS AND THEIR ILLUSTRATORS. 
—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By T. T. Greg. 

PLATES. 
Tower Or Brass. By E. Burne Jones, A.R.A. 
Fotty, By E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. 


London: Watter Scort, 24 Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. 


J OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 245, for DECEMBER. 

1, THE TeACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
M. G. Glazebrook. 

2. Miss SHIRREFF ON THE KINDERGARTEN, 

3. OVERHELP. 

4, Tur InpIAN Crvit Service. By C. H. Rook. 

5. MOLIERE. 

6. Mr. MACKINDER ON GEOGRAPHY TKACHING. 

7. Tue Screntiric EXAMINATION AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF CHILDREN. 

8. CoRnESPONDENCE :—Home Reading Circles.—The 
Colleges of Preceptors’ Examinatiors.—The 
London University Matriculation Examination 
—French Schools for Girls.—Dr. Fitch on 
American Schools.—Schoolmaster or Artisan ; 


By 


&e. 
9. SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES.—FOREIGN NOTES. 
10, TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


Price 6d ; per post, 7id. 





Offices: 86 FLEET,STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


—$—$____ 


DECEMBER. Price 6d, EW. 
Tue Station Master or Lone P ‘ 
im A. ret Harte. RAIRIE: 4 Pory, 
R. MORLEY AND THE New Rapic. 
1. By a Socialist Radical. — 
. 2. By : a Goerervative. 
ABIES. Par’ ls M. Pasteur. 
rer Armand Ruiter. cur. ‘Translated by 
N THE OLD MuUNIMENT Room OF Wottatoy 
Part II. By the Lady Middleto ems 
— Ts Cumming. m and Constance R 
ow IRECTED A LorD Mayor's 
Hon, Lewis Wingfield. Stow. By the 
Axout IrELAND. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
an peg ag ~~ ont Henry James 
HAT TO Do WitH Our OLD Pr fet ae 
F, Max Miller. OPER. By Professor 


London: Longmans, Grren, and Co. 





TUE 


DECEMBER. Price 2s. 61. ‘ 
ago! nag - — re TO SECEDE? By Sir 
ulins Vogel, K.C.M.G. (former Premi 
Zealand). ' - oe 
STAMPING OUT PROTESTANTISM IN RossIA. By the 
Rev. Charles H. Wright, D.D. 
Tue DereapFuL REVIVAL OF LEPROsy, By Sir 
Morell eng 
PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISES, PAST anp P 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Lambert, KOR 
THE VENOMOUS SNAKES oF INDIA. 
Fayrer. 
NorTicEaBLE Booxs :— 
1, By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 2 
By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 3, By Walter Pater. 
4, By Hamilton Aidé. 5. By Walter Frowen Lord, 
THE AWAKENING OF Persia. By E. F, G. Law 
(Commercial Attaché at Teheran). 
Mr, Girren’s ATTACK oN BIMETTALISTS, 
fessor Nicholson. 
ba nog MALADY AND ITs Puysicrans. By Frank 
. Hill. 
Notes on THE Latest LanpD ProGramme, By the 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Waterford. 
In Praise OF Lonpon Foe. By M. H. Dziewicki. 
ELEcTORAL Facts or To-pay. By the Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: KeGan Pau, Trenca, and Co, 


By Sir Joseph 


By Pro. 





Price One Shilling. 


URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 
Russia in CENTRAL Asta. By Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart. 
Dramatic Opinions. (Conclusion.) By Mrs. Kendal, 
An INTERNATIONAL CENSUS OF HALLUCINATIONS. 


By F. W. H. Myers. - 

FLEETS AND Forts. By Sir E. F. Du Cane, K.C.B. 

Jort Quaire’s Return. By Louis Jennings, M.P. 

AcCHILLES. By the Author of “ Ionica.” 

WINTERING IN Fioripa. By A. Montefiore. 

Tue RatLtways OF ScoTLAND. (Concluded.) By W. 
M. Acworth. 

Hotianp Hovse. 

Rooks and Farmers. By A. Graham, 

A HIGHLAND ScHoou Forty Years Aao. 

Notes oF THE MontH.—Oovr Lisrary List. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





* NATIONAL REVIEW, 


DECEMBER. 
Tur £58. D OF HOME-RULE. 


Powell, M.P. 
Tue Earby Pueasants. By T. E. Kebbel. 
By Rev. M. Kaufmann, 


SOcIALISM AND THE PAPACY, 


2s 6d. 
By Sir George Baden- 


Patrictan Puartism. By Austen Pember. 
Porr. By H. D. Traill. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP’S JuRISDICTION. By Rev. Morris 
Fuller, M.A. 
Poetry By MEN OF THE WORLD. 
1. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
2. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
A Loruran Farr. By George Eyre-Todd. 
Pasteur’s TREATMENT OF Hypropuosta. By Dr, 
Herring, L.F.P.S. 
Women OF To-Day, YESTERDAY, AND To-MoRROW. 
By Mrs. Jeune. 
Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 78. 


TNNHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, containing “ The BURNT 
MILLION,” by James Parn, Author of “ By ra, 
&e. Chaps. 22-25.—* LONGSHORE MEMORIES. 
—*The TAKING of OSMAN OGLOU.”—‘‘ AMONG 
the SARDES.” — “SOME UNREHEARSED 
EFFECTS.”—And ‘*MADEMOISELLE,” by Mrs. 
OurpHANT. Part II. Chaps. 5.8. (Concluded.) 


London: Sm17vH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
Just published, 6d, each. 
RINCIPAL Dr. DRUMMOND.— 
ADDRE3S at the Opening of the Manchester 
New College at Oxford, October 25th, 


Principal Dr. DRUMMOND.—SERMON 
delivered at the First Religious Service in Manches'er 
New College, Oxford. 

WittramMs and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederik 
Street, Edinburgh. Rawson and Co., Manchester. 
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READY THIS DAY. 
HE EMPEROR of AUSTRIA, with 


Portrait and Illustrations.— Senior and Junior : 
Country Town Chronicle. By Leslie Keith.—The 
story of Derbyshire. By Canon Oreighton.—Men and 
Manliness. By J. Rogers Rees.—The Forth Bridge. 
By W. J. Gordon.—Dorothy Wordsworth. By John 
Dounis—The Seille Valley. By James Baker.—The 
Story of Jean Vigier. By L. G. Scquin.—Animal 
Manners. By W. 8S. Lewis.—Chinese Matting. By 
Jobn R. Jackson, of Kew Gardens, &c.—See the 
LEISURE HOUR for December, 6d. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of a MAHOM.- 
MEDAN LADY.—Faith-Healing : an Exami- 
jon of Recent Cases. By Dr. Schofield.—Not by 
read Alone : Serial Story, commenced in November. 
By “Edward Garrett.”—Food and Raiment. By 
Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A.—Little Hands and 
Hearts, By Crona Temple.—Christmas Carol for 
Children. With Music by C. A. Macirone.—Another 
Esau.—Story of a Chinese Nun.—December Musings. 
By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. 
—See the SUNDAY AT HOME for December, 6d, 
(with a Monotint Plate). 


HRISTMAS PART of the BOY’S 

OWN PAPER now ready, containing 64 pages 

of Holiday Reading and Pictures in a lithographed 
wrapper. Price Sixpence. 


HRISTMAS CHERRIES, the 
Extra Christmas Part of the GIRL’S OWN 
PAPER, now ready, containing 64 pages of Seasouable 
Reading and Illustrations in a lithographed wrapper. 
Price Sixpence. 


IRL’S OWN PAPER for December 
(now ready), the Second Part of a New 
Volume, contains a Coloured Frontispiece Plate after 
Birket Foster, and Contributions by Dora de Blaquiere 
—Ernst Paner—Ada Heather-Bigg—Phyllis Browne 
=—Franz Abt—Edward Walford—Medicus—Emm.a 
Brewer—Sophia Caulfeild—La Baronne H. de Boeris 
—Ida J. Lemon—Ruth Lamb—and many others, 
Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


OY’Ss OWN PAPER for December 
(now ready), the Second Part of a New 
Volume, contains a Coloured Plate and Contributions 
by David Ker—Gordon Stables—Ashmore Russan—A, 
N. Malan—Lieutenant C. R. Low—Paul Blake— 
Arthur Stradling—and many other Boys’ Writers. 
Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


FOR 




















LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





HOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 





Just out, demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, handsomely 
printed in red and black, price 16s, 
ATIENCE GAMES, with 


EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 








Just out, 8vo, cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


HIST, WITH and WITHOUT 

PERCEPTION. [Illustrated by means of 

End-Hands from Actual Play. By ‘‘B. W. D.’’ and 
“CAVENDISH.” 





Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, cap, 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, price 5s., handsomely printed in 
red and black, 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
‘CavenpisH.” With an Appendix on American 
s. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 5s., 
handsomely printed in red and black, 


HIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN-SUIT 
ECHO. By ‘‘CavENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d, 


HORT WHIST, LAWS of, edited 
by J. L. Batpwiy ; and a TREATISE on the 
GAME, by James CLay, 





Fifth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 

Potg, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 

and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
New Edition (the Fifth), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. éd. 
ILLIARDS. By J. Benyert, Ex- 
Champion, Hdited by ‘‘ CavenpISH.” 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1890, in great variety, 
May now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat 
cases, Wholesale only of the Publishers, 








THOS. DE LA RUE and CO,, 
Buuhill Row, London, E.0. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of the five 
GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers, 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


NEW WORK BY LORD CARNARVON. 
To be published on December 10th, 1889. 


A Limited Edition of 525 numbered Copies, choicely printed in large 4to on hand-made paper, gilt top, rough 
edges, with a Fac-simile Letter of Lord Chesterfield’s and numerous Illustrations in collotype, hand- 
somely bound in half-vellum extra, price £2 12s, 6d. 


LETTERS 


OF THE 


FOURTH EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS GODSON AND SUCCESSOR. 
Now First Edited from the Original, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by 


THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 


These “ Letters of Lorp CHESTERFIELD to his Gopson” have recently come to light, and 
they are now for the first time printed verbatim, with all their peculiarities of spelling, &c. 
They are 236 in number, are full of wit and wisdom, humour and playfulness, and the 
subject-matter is very varied. 

The Editor in a short Memoir sketches the career, public and private, of the writer, 
and his remarks on the Earl’s Irish administration are naturally of peculiar interest. 
He sums up:—“I can honestly say that I began my task with little interest, perhaps 
with prejudice; I have ended it with strong interest, sympathy, and appreciation.” 

Two Portraits of Lorp CHESTERFIELD, three of his Gopson, Views of CHESTERFIELD 
House in Mayrair, where many of the Letters were written, and of the Orp Hatt at 
Bretsy, together with a fac-simile of one of the letters, all executed in colloty pe, illustrate 
the edition. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR PALGRAVE. 
Just ready, half-vellum, gilt top, closely printed in post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED _ SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical. 
By FRANGIS T. PALGRAVE, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
** A more delightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascination of infinite variety carries 
us forward from page to page. Mr. Palgrave’s anthology is a triumphant vindication of sacred } — 
** An admirable representation of all that is best in the field of literature which it covers,’”’—Globe, 


“ The work adds another to the few books which are prized a'most as personal friends by a poetry.” 
—Scotsman. 
“* Will be for many readers the gift-book of the season.”—Record. 


NEW PART OF “THE NEW ENGLISH wsICTIONARY.” 


Just ready, paper covers, imperial 4t *, 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS- 


TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm, &c., 
sometime President of the Philological Society ; with the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
PART V. CAST—CLIVE. 
*,* Already published, Vol. I., A and B, half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. Part IV.; Sect. 2, C—Cass, 5s. 
Parts I.-IV., A—Cass, 12s, 6d. each. 


“This monumental work...... Never before has the English language been treated lex'cographically ina 
manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources ot 
its celebrated Press to a work more worthy of its ancient renown,”’—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘ THE TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN 
BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS.”’ 


Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 


The ANATOMY of the FROG. By Dr. Alexander 


Ecker, Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated, with numerous Annotations and Additions, 
by GrorGE Hasiam, M.D,; and profusely Illustrated, with 250 Woodcuts and 11 Coloured Figures, 


PROFESSOR SANDAY’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8ve, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APPENDICES AD NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 


STEPHANICUM, jam inde a Millii temporibus Oxoniensium manibus tritum,curante Guu, Sanpay, A.M., 
S.T.P. Exegeseos Sacree Professore. 
Continent (i.) collationem recensionis Westcottio-Hortianw, (ii.) delectum lectionum notatu dignissimarum, 
(iii.) de quibusdam lectionibus versionum Orientalium testimonia. 
*,” A Critical Companion to Lloyd’s Greek Testament. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2z. 


GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. A 


Graduated Collection of Easy Poems for Repetition from Modern German Poets, Edited, with English 
Notes and a Complete Vocabulary, by Emma S, Bucuuerm, Editor of the Clarendon Press Edition of 
Niebuhr’s “‘ Heroen Geschichten,” and Chamisso’s “ Peter Schlemihl.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, lds. 
A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources and 
Contents. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
** Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, Butler, and Cardinal Newman, amongst the most enduring 
efforts of philosophical thought,”’—Spectator. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By the Same 
Author. Third Edition. 
“The most important and original work which English philosophy has produced for at least a century 
and a half.’’—Spectator. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues sent Free on application. 


L-ndon: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Next week will be published. 
A THOUSAND MILES ON AN 
ELEPHANT IN THE SHAN STATES. 


By HOLT S. HALLETT, M.Inst.C.E., F.R G.S., M.R.AS., 


Honorary Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 
8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Next week will be published. 
With Studies of 


OUR HOME in AVEYRON. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER 


Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. 
Davies, Author of ‘Norfolk Broads and Rivers,’’ and Mrs. BROoUGHALL. 
8vo, with numerons Full-Page Illustrations, lis. 








This day is published. 


CHURCH and CREED. — Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE. 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 5s.—The BASIS of 
RELIGION. 2s. 6d.—The ORIGIN of EVIL. 5s —PERSON- 
ALITY. 8s.— AGNOSTICISM. 5s.— PREACHING and 
HEARING. 4s. 6d.—BELIEF in GOD. 3s,—INSPIRA- 
TION. 5s. 





This day is published, 


A SONG of HEROES. By John Stuart 


Buiacktr, Emeritns Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author 
of “ Scottish Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 63. 





This day is published. 


DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 
of “Lady Bluebeard,” is Zit and Xoe,"” &e. ; In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


By 


Next week will be published. 


In CLOVER and HEATHER: Poems. 


WaLtace Bruce. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





This day is published. 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren 


Cospzan, Author of “The Cure of Souls,” “ Tinted Venus,” &. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 3°. 6d. 


Next week will be publishe1. 


SACRED SONGS. By George Matheson, 


MA., D.D., Author of “Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” ‘Tae 
Psalmist aud the Scientist.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION of NUVELS by the AUTHOR of “ MISS MOLLY.” 


DELICIA. (Vol. I. of the Series.) Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d, [This day. 








DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
This day is published. 


> r ’ re 

HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport 
On and Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp MacINnTYRE, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Ghoorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

‘We have read many books qn Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, 
but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive.” — 
Saturd iy Review. 

** Whether asa story of sporting adventure or as description of little known 
regions, ‘ Hindu-Koh’ is eminently readable General Macintyre bas made any 
number of expeditions to the abode of snow, and can give the very cream of a 
life-long experience.’’—St. James s Gazette. 

“So great is the variety of range and subjects in this volume, that we have 
been able only to indicate, not fully describe, its character ; aud we lay it down 
with that feeling of satisfaction which is imparted by something well done, and 
the sense of clear gain.’’—Spectator. 

“We never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan sport......We 
should very much like to give a miniature echo of the whole book, which in 
every chapter has amused us keenly.’’—-Rod and Gun, 








AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


DODO and I: a Novel. By Captain Andrew 


Hagecarp, D.8.0. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A VISIT TO — 
STANLEY'S REAR-GUARD at 


BARTTELOT’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. With an Account of River- 
Lifeonthe Congo. By J. R Werner, F.R.G.S., Engineer, late in the Service 
of the Etat Indévendant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and other Ilus- 
trations, 8vo, 16s. 

**It enables us more fully to appreciate the magnitude of the task Mr. Stanley 
has undertaken, and the hugeness of the difficulties with which he has grappled. 

It is full of information upon one of the great questions of the hour and the 
future.”—Graphic. 

“In these months of journeying on the great river and its tributary, Mr. 
Werner lived a romance, with a freshness and intensity of sensation not to be 
dreamed of The impression of a life entirely new, entirely unconventional, as 
conventions weigh upon us, is perfect.”—Daily News, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MAJOR| 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW List. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
AST. A DOUBLE NUMBER oF 


S T. 
COMPLETE STORIES BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS :— 
Helen Mathers. Rev. 8. Baring Gould 
Mrs. Macquoid. Annie Armitt. ‘ 
F.M. Allen. | Richard Dowling. 
George Manville Fenn. ee Stanley. 
cc. 


0.» 


Mrs. PANTON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT: 
Price 6s. each. ae 


NOOKS and CORNERS. 
FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET. 


REMINISCENCES of a CLERICAL and LITERARY 
» —. By the —— i imagine gpusen eae 2 vols., 21s, 
ull of stories of everything and everybody......An i i igi 
book.’’—Spectator. , a ee a 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of 
i — — By J. ie a. 63. . 

ere are few chapters of modern science of more enthralling i ; 

that which Mr, Nisbet presents in these pages.”—Glasgow Herald. eaten 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of 
“ The Voyage of the Ark,”’ &. 2s. 6d, 

** As whimsical and humorous as W. S. Gilbert's early ‘Bab Ballids.’......1f 

anybody stands in need of a hearty and healthy laugh, we recommend him to bay 

‘From the Green Bag.’ ”’*—St, James’s Gazet e. : 


NEW NOVELS. 

—_ Betham-Edwards’s FOR ONE AND THE WORLD 

2 vols. i, 
George Moore’s MIKE FLETCHER. 6s. 
Thomas Cobb’s BROWNIBEB’S PLOT. 2 vols. 
G. Manville Fenn’s OF HIGH DESCENT. 3 vols. 
Adeline Sergeant’s ROY’S REPENTANCE. 3 vols. 
John Tipton’s A TRUST BETRAYED. 3 vols. 
Mrs. Vere Campbell’s THE CRIME OF KEZIAH KEENE. 
Percy Hulburd’s IN BLACK AND WHITE. 3 vols. 
Mrs. Sigerson’s A RUINED RACE. 6s. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
A TALE of THREE NATIONS. By J. F. Hodgetts. 
{Just ready. 


The BEACHCOMBERS ; or, Slave-Trading under 
the Union Jack. By GiLBerT BisHor Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. 63. 
The WRECK of the ‘ARGO;’ or, the Island Home, 


3s. 6d. 
The SPANISH GALLEON. By F.C. Badrick. 3s. 6d. 
BRAVE MEN in ACTION. By Stephen J. MacKenna 


and JOHN AvGeUSTUS O'SHEA, 33. 6d. (Just ready. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRaNncH OFFICES. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS AND 
PRIZES. 
Published on November 12th, 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS, in handsome leather bindings, 
suitable for Piesents. Alsv a LIST of BOOKS for CHILDREN. Will be sent, 
postage-free, to any address on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





A VISIT TO THE AZORES, 


WITH A CHAPTER ON MADEIRA. 


By Mrs CHARLES ROUNDELL 
With 25 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6a, 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square W.C, 








NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SpecTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
Half- 


yearly. 
014 3 


Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdon ... a oes son ae «. £1 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany wat te 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


015 3B. 
016 3 





Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








a? 
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———————— 
(HATO & WINDUS’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


L's. By Walt 
The BELL id of ST PAUL 6 Men,” x 3 on ny 


Besant, Auth 
Libraries. e A 
.—" As for novels, read by all means Mr. Besant’s delightful ‘ Bell 
ruth o« which I took up as a reviewer’s task, but had to read through with 
. bt, Potion of the youngest young-lady subscriber to Mudie’s.” 
tial : 





FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett. 
3 yols., at every Library. 

E RM . Frank B tt? Pere eT Oe 

nares ey Heat pag has best farnat, and he Has wiped Teo bs 


pe nae yoluntary moisture of sympathy, anxiety, and relief.’’—Academy. 


PASSION’S SLAVE. By Richard Ashe King. 


3 yols,, at all Libraries. 
i tly spiced with piqnant, pungent, and witty things ..... Its character- 
irasiog, and it clever, satiric, and humorous talk, make Mr. King’s story 
acceptable.” —Scotsman. 








FIVE THOUSAND MILES in a SLEDGE. 
By Lone F. GOWING. With Map and 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
stra, 83. 
“ ee is well worthy of perusal, and the numerous sketches add to its 
seeptability.” —Morning Post. 


WITCH, WARLOCK, and MAGICIAN. By 


W. H. Davenport ADAMS. Demy 8v0, cloth extra, 12s. 


“Mr, Adams's book is certainly one of the most noteworthy ever written on 
the subject.” —Echo. 


- CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d. each. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


GUILDEROY. 
By OUIDA, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &>, 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
By WALTER BESANT. With 32 Illustrations by A. Forestier 
and F. Waddy. 


THE TENTS OF SHEM. 
by GRANT ALLEN. With a Frontispiece by E. F. Brewtnall. 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins, 


Author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,”” Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s, 6¢.; Popular Edition, post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

















NEW SHILLING BOOKS, 


(UI by the MESS. By Arthur Keyser. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls, 6d. 


LILY LASS: a Romance. By Justin H. 


McCartuy, M.P., Author of ‘‘Dolly,” &c. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Js. ; 


cloth, 1s, 6d. 
ROGUES: a Novel. By R. H. Sherard. 


Crown 8vo0, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. AComplete 


Novel, “Thereby Hangs a Tale,” by T. W. Speicut, Author of “The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. Demy 8vo, ls. 





THE GENTLEMAN'S |SCIENCE-GOSSIP. 
MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Coxtents ror DECEMBER. ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 
4 hayes tc Notes on Worcestershire Birds, 
Charles Dibdin. By J. Cuthbert Hadden.| Some New and Li'tle-Known Rotifers. 
sr Nail. By Rev. S, Baring Gould,| Illustrated, 


The Story of the Coat. By W. H. D.| A Day among the Tertiary Deposits of 
Adams Malta. 


Fourpence Monthly. 


Rergeaut Bell? 
Stephene ® Raree Show. By R. H.| the Bee and the Willow. 


Concerning Cycling, By W. Armstrong| New Form of Mounting Cl'p. Illus- 
ws trated. 

Oo i 

F ty ng John. By Alex. C. Ewald,| notes on New Books. 


— Stones ef Carnac. By G. H.| Colouring of the Fees of Wild Birds at 


* Gentleman a the Smaller End. 
r. Swinburne on Boo Jonee Mr, | Noteson Economic Botany. Illustrated. 


Swinburne’s Poeti ‘g : 
vanns Urban. ‘oetic Awards. By Syl a Microscopy. Botany. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING 


ARTAUR, By Mark Twain. With 250 Illustrations by Dan. Beard. Crown 
Yo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. [December 6th. 


ne 











NEW ADVENTURE BOOK. 


A 
The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, the Valley 


weal, By J. E. Muppock, F.R.G.S., Author of “Stories Weird and 
“—_ &c, With a Fronti:piece by F. Barnard. Crown ee cloth 
1 O°. hortly. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1£89, contains, among other Articles of Interest :-— 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. (Conclusion.,.—ROMANCE OF 
HISTORY, VII.—JACQUELINE DE LAGUETTE.—AMONG THE 
AMERICANS.—A PIECE OF OLD CHINA.—LORD CHESTER- 
FIELD.—ARVYINELL. (Conclusion.) — RECREATIONS OF A 
DOMINICAN PREACHER.—PAUL’S SISTER. (Conclusion. ) -—Se. 





NEW  JWORKS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN (“LORD 


DUNDREARY.”) By T. Epaar Pempertoy. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Fac-similes, 16:, 


“Mr. Pemberton deserves warm thanks for this very readable volume of 
reminiscences.’’——Pall Mall Gazette. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARY WOLL- 


STONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. Junttan MarsHatt, In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 30:. 


‘“‘Two handsome and delightful volumes, the interest and value of which 
extend to far more than the circle of Shelley-worshippers.”—Notes and Queries, 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of MR. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Forming a Third Volume of ** What I 
Remember.” In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s, 


“‘ As talkative and as cheerful as its predecessors, and contains, moreover, one 
of the most amusing letters we have ever read in print.”— World, 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the 


EASTERN COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissty, Author of “ An Old- 
Fasbioned Journey,” &. In demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 16-. 


** Mr. Hissey does good service in bringing to the notice of his tourist country- 
men and women the too much neglected beauties of their own land.’’—Spectator. 


IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND: a VISIT 


to CYPRUS in 1889. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living?” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 


“A charming volume of fact, fancy, and philosophy.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The DOMINION of MAN OVER ANIMALS. 


By the late Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of ‘‘ Homes without Hands,” &. In] 
vol, demy 8vo, with Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations, 15s. 


* The woojcuts are numerous and good, and the book, as a whole, will attract 
all those who like to pick up their information as agreeably and with as little 
treuble as possible.”’—Globe, 


ALIFE of ARABELLASTUART. By Emily 


T. Bravery. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait and Fuc-simile, 24s. 


** A book which, while interesting to the general reader, will also be of high 
value to the historical student.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





NEW NOVELS. 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By Leslie 


Keitu, Author of “ The Chilcotes,” ‘‘ Venetia’s Lovers,” &c. Iu vols. 
crown $8yo. 





MAYGROVE: a Family History. 


Fraser Rak. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By W. 


“Mr. Rae has used his impressions and experiences, his rewding and adven- 
tures, to spice and flavour a story which would have been readable by itself, but 
which is infinitely improved by these additious by a skilled hand.””—World, 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author 


of “The Danvers Jewels.’”’ In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


“A brightly writter book, with an under-current of melodrama that lends it 
interest without being allowed to become obtrusive.”—Morning Post, 





PAUL’S SISTER. By F. M. Peard. In 3 


vols, crown 8vo. 


“ Even better than Miss Peard’s last novel, ‘A Country Cousin.’ From begin- 
ning to end there is not a dull chapter. The litt!e comedy enacted in the quiet 
Devonshire parsonage is charming,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





HER OWN COUNSEL. By the Author of 


“ An Old Man’s Favour,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 
NEW LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of “OONCERNING OLIVER KNOX.” 


1. A CONSPIRACY of SILENCE. By G. 


CotmoreE. 2 vols. 

** Powerful and painful, cleverly written and deeply interesting. Ought 
the book to have been written? It is from one end to the other a study of 
insanity. A clever study, but inevitably morbid. A skilful plot, turning on 
tthe marriage of a bright and inexperienced girl with a rich and attractive 
young man who inherits the seeds of insanity. A strong book certainly ; 
but not suitab'e for weak nerves.”—St. James’s Gazette. ‘‘ We can speak in 
terms of unqualified approval of it. To say that it is a remarkable novel is 
to accord it faint praise. The strength and consistency of the plot, the vivid 
portraiture and the keen powers of observation and analysis, and the con- 
summate tact, whereby, amid a multiplicity of details, the dramatic unity of 
the story is finely preserved, are the work of a true literary artist A 
weird and intensely interesting tale [Readers] will not readily forget it.’’ 
—Glasjow Herald, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS,”’ 


YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


By F. C. Puiripes. 2 vols. 

“Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious pictures of town and 
country. He shows in some respects to more advantage than ‘As in a 
Looking-Glass.’ ”"—Morning Post, ‘‘ Literally scintiliates with good things.’’ 
—Literary World, ‘‘A breezy and vivacious story.”—St. James's. “ We 
prefer bis last story to most of his previous ones,”—Times. 


’ 
The FATAL PHRYNE;; or, Love’s Ordeal. 
By F. C. Pumirs and C. J. WILts. 6s, 
“Full of cleverness, with plenty of humour, brightness, and wit.”— 
Saturday Review. ‘* Mr. Philips could not, if he would, be dull.’ ’—Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. FAIRFAX L. CARTWRIGHT. 


OLGA ZANELLI. By Fairfax L. Cart- 


WRIGHT, 3 vols. 
The SPANISH PONIARD; or, the 


Remorse of Ambrose Drybridge. By THomas A. PINKERTON, 1 vol. 


JOHN NEWBOLDS ORDEAL. By 


Tuomas PinKERTON. Second Edition, at 6s. 

** An uom’'stakably clever book By the few who know and love good 
work it will be found thoroughly enjoyable.’—Spectator. ‘‘ Brimful of 
cleverness.” —Morning Post. ‘‘ Enough of cleverness to make him a reputa- 
tion.”’—British Weekly. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


ErpMANN. Translated by several English and American Scholars, and 
Edited by Professor W. 8. Hoven. I. ANCIENT ard MEDIAVAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 15s. II, MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 15s, III. PHILO- 
SOPHY SINCE HEGEL. 12s, 

A NEW DEPARTURE in ENGLISH POETRY. 


The PAGEANT of LIFE: an Epic of Man 


in Five Books. By GrorGe Bartow. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
“A new poet has arisen among us; an indisputable poet, forcible, graceful, 
earnest, courageous ; having something of real interest and great moment to say, 
and knowing how to express his thoughts in words of extraordinary power and 


lines of real beauty.”—Daily Telegraph. 
The STUDENT’S CICERO. Adapted from 


the German of Dr, Munk, by W. Y. Fausset, M.A., of Fettes College. With 
an Engraved Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
‘Eminently the sort of book that a student will find profitable and stimu- 
lating.”’—Spectator, 


The QUAKERS: a Study, Historical and 


Critical. By F. Storrs TurNER. 6s, 
** As a convenient and eminently readable record of Geo. Fox’s society, it can 
hardly be praised too highly.’”’—Manchester Examiner. 


CANON LIDDON, SERMONS by. Being 


the New Volume of the CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. Includes 
the Series on the ‘‘ Magnificat.”” Elegantly bound, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of HOME NURSING. By Louisa 


E. Dosrer. Preface by Mary Scuar.ies, M.D. Cloth, ls. 6d. 
Tt would be difficult to overpraise it.”—Scotsman. 


BIRD’S-EYE MAP of PALESTINE. By 


Frances H. Woop. Glased, on rollers. Palestine, 68 by 34 inches, 12s. 6d. ; 
Judea, 34 by 23 inches, 3s. 6d. ; Jerusalem, 25 by 20 inches, 2s. 6d. HAND- 
BOOK to the above, Fourth Edition, limp cloth, 1s, 6d, 


Sir GEORGE COX’S LITTLE CYCLOPADIA. Illustrated. 


LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of COMMON 


THINGS. By Sir C. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Seventh Edition. 


ELOCUTION and the DRAMATIC ART. 


By D. J. Smrguson. Illustrate], New Edition, 3s, 6d. 


NEW 2s. 6d. SERIES, in red cloth. 


1. CIVILISATION: Cause and Cure. E. Carpenter. 
2. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM. Dr. Schiffle. 
in — the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.’’—British 
3. WORK and WAGES. Prof. Thorold Rogers. 
RELIGION of SOCIALISM. E. Belfort Bax. 
5. ETHICS of SOCIALISM. E. Belfort Bax. 
- DARWINISM and POLITICS. D. G. Ritchie. 


. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other Essays. From 
Schopenhauer’s *“‘ Parerga.”” By q. B, SaunpERs, M.A. 


8. The DRINK QUESTION. Dr. Kate Mitchell. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR-BOOK. The 30 


Principal Schools. Part I., EDUCATIONAL. PartII.,ATHLETIOS. 2s. 6d. 

Athletics separately, 1s. Appendices:—1, P. S. Bibliography ; 2, Entrance 

+ ei 3, Woolwich and Sandhurst Regulation; 4, Entrance Scholarship 
‘apers. 

** The execution isadmirable, Accurate and complete information, well up to 


date.”—Journal of Education, 
Demy 32mo, 


POEMS. By “ Antzus,” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


AND CO,’S 


2s, 6d. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COs LIS? 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERs 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


With Preface by Earl COWPER. 


Daily Telegraph :—“* Readers of this volume will find in it much that js 
more that is interesting We commend it to the perusal of Politic ane and 
with a word of justly earned praiso for the modesty and self-effac Students, 
— 2 is ee - nie . sain ement with 
he Times :—‘‘ This selection from Lor elbourne’s pa) ; 
judiciously edited and illustrated by Mr. Sanders, being almeet age %s 
throws considerable light on the character of a man who, as statesm: of it new, 
tician, is still something of an enigma, and has possibly been much nie — poli. 
The book is all the more readable for its relative brevity, Tho pia aor 
his letters and of those that were written to him are sufficient for teens of 
to touch on the subjects in which we are naturally most interested €Y happen 
illustrate all the successive stages of his career,” » nd they 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. 7. WAtgoy 


FENCING, BOXING, and WRESTLING, 


By Watter H. Pottock, F. C. Grove, 0. Prevost, EB, Micaetr, 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 W ' 
Cooper, after Photographs by G. Mitchell. Crown 8yo, 10: 


—— by h 


The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


SpenceR WALPOLF, Author of “ A History of England from 1815." w; 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. s 815.” With 
“ Throws more ligbt on the inner working of politics than any book which has 
appeared of recent years, if we except, possibly, the last instalment of the Greville 
Memoirs. It will rank with that work and with the biographies of Palmerston 
and the Prince Consort, as one of our chief sources of history for the middle of 
the nineteenth century.”—Spectator, 


RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, ang 


the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. GrorGe N. Curzow, 4p 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With Illustrations, Maps, Appen dines 
and an Index, | vol. 8vo, 21s. " 

“‘ The candour and moderation, not less than the bright and sometimes eloquent 
style of the book, make it welcome to the student jaded with the drier as well as 
the more impassioned aspects of Central Asian affairs......The book is Profusely 
and capitally illustrated, and the maps are good,.”—Spectator, 


EAST AFRICA and ITS BIG GAME: the 


Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the Borders of the Masai, By 
Captain Sir Joun C. WILLOUGHBY, Bart., Royal Horse Guards. With Post. 
ecript by Sir Rosert G. Harvey, Bart. Illustrated by G. D. Giles and Mrs, 
Gordon Hake, Royal Svo, 21s, 


ENGLAND and SOUTH AFRICA. By 


Epmonp J. Grass, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 


The “WORKS and DAYS” of MOSES; or, 


a Critical Dissertation on the First Two Chapters of Genesis. By Sir Pau 
PERRING, Bart., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘* Hard Knots in Shakespeare,’ &c. Crown 8yo, 33. 6d, 


PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION. 


With a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
Commerce. By Ernest Em1L WENDT, D.C.L. Third Edition, royal Syo, 
price 31s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E 
Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s 


“Mr. Norris modestly calis this a sketch; but we think it a very good novel,” 
—European Mail. 


GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs, 


(“The Great Desert of Gobi ov Shamo,”’—Cornwell’s Geography.) ByG.G,A, 
Murray, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glisgow. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. vane 
‘“‘'The book is clever and powerful, Professor Murray is evidently a newpower 
in the realm of fiction.””—Record. ; 
“A wonderful work...... There are some capitally drawn characters......but the 
real fun is in the deserts, and caves, and boiling lakes, among strange tribes and 
stranger adventures.”—Sunday Times. 


A FAMILY TREE; and other Stories. By 


BranpDer Matruews. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERALD FFRENCH’S FRIENDS. 3y 


GeorGE H. Jessop. Crown 8v0, 6s, : — 
*,* A collection of Irish-American character-stories recently published in 
the Century, the Atlantic, &. . : 
“Myr, Jessop has some very good stories to tell about the Irish colony in 
California, and he tells them exceedingly well......A bright and clever book.’= 
Brighton Herald, 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “ John Westacott,” &c. 1 vol, crown 


8vo, 63, , 

“ A beautiful story, beautifully told The motive is the triumph of soul 
over form......It is not too much to say that one feels better for having read the 
story.’’"—Guardian, 

“With grace and truth the writer depicts the growth of love between the two, 
and the anguish of the strong man conscious of his deformity.”"—Daily News. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


ConrTENTS. 
THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S.—Part II. | A LAND OF DEATH. By Dr. Antit? 
Chaps. 31-338. By WALTER BESANT.| STRADLING 


_ A BIG BUCK CHAMOIS. By H. EM 

AN ANNIVERSARY: DECEMBER 10,| Storrre.p. ker. 

1688. By JEAN INGELOW. WHITE HEATHER. By Mar o- 

GEORGE SAND’S CHILDHOOD. By| MRS, FENTON: a Sketch. By ¥. 

James SULLY. Norris. Chaps. 13-15. (Ed) B 

MISS SHORT’S STRATAGEM. By|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, Y 
ROBERT SHINDLER. \Axprew Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12°. 


ne NEW FAR WEST and the OLD 
T e R EAST. Being an Account of Recent Travel 
or Observation along the Line of the Canadian 
= ‘fie and Manitoba and North-Western Rail- 
~~ thence to Japan, China, Cey'on, &e. By W. 
wei Barnesy, Author of “ Life and Labour in 
og Far West.” With 3 Maps and 8 Page 
Ilustrations. : 
«fr Barneby’s new volome adds materially to 
arent knowledge of Western Canada, and may 
- died with profit even by those who are them- 
be star J] acquainted with the general features of 


Tust 


selves We " P * oe il h 

«ons which the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
teed up to the tourist and the settler.”—Canadian 
Gazette. 


«yr, Barneby is a traveller who makes the tour 

f the world in a business manner and ina business 
f bia of mind. In the first sentence of his ‘ New 
= West and Old Far East,’ he steps ‘on board’ 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific, and he keeps 
pasily noting useful agricultural and commercial 
facts, with only & moterate attention to the literary 

tz, notil he reaches Sucz. His Cauadian chapters 
arethe freshest and fullest of practical interest ; and 
he is able to speak, from observation and inquiry, 
respecting the capabilities, not only of the country 
between Winnipeg and Vancouver City, but of the 
‘park-like lands of the fertile belt’ traversed by the 
Manitoba and North-Western Railway.” —Scotsman. 

“Bat we have left ourselves no space to speak of 
the part of the tr ip which Mr. Barneby himself evi- 
dently looked upon as a holiday after the more serious 
work done in Canada, and we can only sav, cenerally, 
that the travels in a jinriksha, or hand-drawn go- 
cart, in the ‘Old Far East ’ are not less entertaining 
than those accomplished on the rails of the Canadian 
Pacific in the West. The a’tractions of the book are 
greatly increased by exce'lent maps and illustrations.” 
~ Manchester Guardian. 

“The latter half of the book is a description of a 
journey through the ‘Old Far East,’—i.e., Japan, 
China, Ceylon, and Egypt, well and amusingly 
written, and illnstrated by photographs of the most 
interesting localities. There are also excellent maps 
of the various districts visited.” — Birmingham Gazette. 


SEAS and SKIES in MANY LATI- 
TUDES; or, Wanderings in Search of Weather. 
By the Hon. Ratpu ABERCROMBY. Demy kvo, 
with 3 Maps, 9 Photographs, and 33 Woodents by 
Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, &., cloth extra, 
price 18s. 

“This is not an ordinary boo’: of travels. Tt has 
been written mainly fur the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to such phenomena of the sky and wea'her as 
Mr. Abercromby has observed in various varts of the 
world......He gives an account of a voyage round the 
world, beginning with what he saw in Egypt, and 
assing on to descriptions relating to Australia, New 
Medonin, Fiji, New Zealand, Cape Horn, and Rio 
Janciro.. ...He by no means confines his narrative to 
matters specially attractive to meteorologists. He 
takes interest in many diferent classes of subjects, 
and has something more or less memorable to r-cord 
about almost all the places be has visited. It is, 
however, meteorology that he keeps chiefly in view, 
and we need scarcely say that on this subject, which 
he has so long and carefully stad ed, his book is 
always fresh and instructive.’’—Na'ure, 

“Mr, Abercromby's book is really the record of a 
pioneer, For though, as he says, there is no more 
adventure to ke had now on an ordinary voyage 
ronnd the world than on.a journey from London to 
Edinburgh, and though naturalists have scoured the 
globe in all directions in quest of special geological, 
botanical, or zoological facts, nobody else has yet 
made meteorology the prime object of his travelling 
bysea and land, Mr. Akercromby’s discoveries are 
chiefly in the domain of ‘ Cloudland ;’ and on a com- 
paratively thin thread of personal narrative he bas 
strung together the highly valuable and curious in- 
formation he has collected concerning the aspects of 
the sky and the laws of the air-currents of the 
different regions through which he travelled ..... All 
that he has to tell is worth listening to.’””—Scotsman. 


WORKS BY JAMES CROLL, LLD., F.RS. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and ITS RE- 
LATIONS to GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large 
post 8vo, cloth, price 5: 

“Allmen of science who pay due heed to the ulti- 
mate principles to which they are perforce brought in 
the course of their researches, will find this work 
deserving a thorough scrutiny. Mr. Croll has swe}t 
away a cloud which seemed at one time likely to 
obscure the general significance of evolution.”— 
Chemical News, 

“If Dr. Croll has not finally settled the theory of 
creation, he has at least made a most substantial 
contribution towards the discussion of the great 
problem in physics which yet remains for philo- 
apes of the foremost rank to settle.” —Philosophi- 
cal Magazine. 

“Dr. Croll’s book, though chiefly dealing with the 
question of stellar evolution from the astronomer’s 
point of view, calls in the evidence afforded by 
geology in favour of the theory which is set forth in 
its pages. The particulars of the theory are clearly 
stated, and the new facts which have been gathered 
sinee the theory was first published are fully con- 
sidered.”—Nature. 


CLIMATE and TIME in THEIR GEO- 
LOGICAL RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular 


Changes of the Earth’s Climate. Large post 8vo, 
With Illustrations, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and 
COSMOLOGY. Large post 8vo, with an Illustra- 
tive Chart, cloth, price 6s. 


STANFORD'S 








Recently published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL 
HISTORY, 1720-1880. By J H. Ross, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cumbridge. 420pp., with 3 Maps, and 5 Plans of 
Battles in the Text. 

** Accurate, fair, and moderate in tone.”—Saturday 

Review. 

“ Remarkable for the clearness of its style and for 

* aca and orderly arrangement.’’—Morning 

ost, 

“The handiest book of reference with which we are 
acquainted.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Snecinet, able, and clear summary.’’—Spectat or. 

“© Would be an excellent groundwork for lessons or 
lectures to higher forms.”—Journal of Education. 

“The book is written from a popular standpoint, 
but it admirably fulfils its author’s intentions: and 
we certainly know of no work ia the same compass 
which gives anything like as clear, concise, and well- 
arranzed inform tion concerning the march of politi- 
eal affairs in Europe during a century which has 
been crowded with epoch-making events.’’—Leeds 

Mercury. 

A 


CANADA.—A Memorial Volume. 
Statistical and Descriptive Handbook of the 
Dominion. Prepared under the Authority of 
the Government of the Dominion, and of the 
various Provincial Administrations. Kdited by 
E. B. Braear, Montreal. With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations, thick demy 8vo, price 1(s. 6d. 

‘This will be found a very useful and complete 
book of reference dealing with Canada. It contains 
much of the information issued in the Government’s 

* Statistical Abstract,’ and, besides, each province is 

treated in a separate article, the whole forming a 

comprehensive statement of the industries and re- 

sources of the Dowinion and its constituent parts. 

The volume is well illustrated, and contains maps of 

all the provinces.”’— Empire 

“Mr, Siggar has within the covers of bis Memorial 

Volume embraced a wider and further range of in- 

formation than can be found in any other publication 

with which we are familiar.””-—Montreal Gazette. 


LETTERS onINFANTRY. By Prince 
Krart zv HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated 
by Lientenant-Colonel N. L. WatrorpD, R.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, prica 6s. 

‘We need hardly remark that the value of these 
letters written by such a high authority is immense. 
The book should be in every officer’s hands,’— 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 

““No more attractive and readable essays are to be 
found in military literature...... Colcnel Walford has 
done a great service to the public by translating them, 
and to the new school of Volunteer officers they will 
be simply invaluvble.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in size. 
LETTERS on CAVALRY. With 3 


Folding Plans of Battles. Crown 8vv, cloth, 
price 6s, 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. With 
6 Folding Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, price 73. 6d. 

“Under an assumed controversial form, these 
‘Letters’ are distinctly authoritative—as mizht, 
indeed, be expected from such a master of the art; 
and under the heads of apparently discursive disserta- 
tions, they collect all the decisious afforded by hard 
experience as to the value of current and, in many 
cases, rather conflicting theories concerning the true 
part of artillery in war.” —Saturday Review. 


WINTER HANDBOOKS. 
SECOND EDITION, 1889, Revised to Date. 
MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to 


See It. With Letters of a Year’s Residence, and 
Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and Seaweeds. 
By Etten M. Taytor. With Frontispiece, Map 
of the Island, and Plan of Funchal. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 61. 

** Miss Taylor’s volume is an admirable vade-mecum 
for persons travelling to or in Mideira .....An excel- 
lent map and a good plan of Funchal greatly add to 
its practical value.”—Suturday Review. 

* Miss Taylor’s most useful handbook.”—Times. 


ALGERIAN HINTS for TOURISTS. 
By Cuartes E, Fiower. Post S8vo, cloth, 
price 2s, 

‘Likely to be of real service to those for whose 
use it has been written.’’—Field. 
** Deserves recommendation.’’—Saturday Review. 


The BATHS and WELLS of 
EUROPE: with a Sketch of Hydrotheraphy and 
Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular 
Cures. By Joun MacpHerson, M.D. With a 
Map. Third Edition, Revised, post 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 6d. 

‘Dr, Macpherson’s well-known and _ excellent 
volume.”’—Atheneum. 

“A complete guide to pleasant health-restoring 
places, the peculiar characteristics of each being 
madethoronghly in‘elligible to the reader,””—Morning 
Post. 


NICE and ITS CLIMATE. By Dr. 
A. Baréty. Translated, with Additions, by 
Cuartes WeEsT, M.D., Fellow and late Senior 
Censor of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. With an Appendix on the Vegetation 
of the Riviera by Professor ALLMAN, F.R.S., &c. 
2 Maps, post 80, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 








PUBLICATIONS, 


Just published, a E ~ vane Revised and 
STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, 
containing 46 Coloured Maps, carefally drawn, 
and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper 
Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the Geo- 
graphy of the World. Half-morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edges, 303.; size, when shut, 12}in. by 15; 
weight, 4 lb. 8 oz. 

“It was designed, and several of the maps were 
drawn and engraved, by Arrowsmith ; these have 
bee brought up to date, and the additional ones are 
not unworthy of being placed alongside the work of 
the chief of English cartographers. They seem all 
abreast of the latest information, the execution 
leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is taste- 
ful and really helpfal.”—Times. 

‘* We have already commented on the pains which 
appear to have been taken to work up the maps to 
the latest dates ; we my add that they are excellent 
specimens of engraving and colouring, that the 
great difficulty of marking mountain ranges, &c., 
without obscuring the names, has been excellently 
surmounted, and that we have detected very few 
misprints. “As what may be called a medium atlas 
for general use, something between the cheap but 
meagre school collections aud the elaborate but 
rather costly and unwieldy library atlases, the 
‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.” 
—Saturday Review, 

““Mr, Stanrord’s ‘London Atlas of Universal 
Geography ’ possesses the twofold advantage of con- 
sisting really of new maps, with one or two exceptions 
never before published, and having been completed 
on the lines laid down by the late Mr. Arrowsmith. 
Indeed, several of the maps are by that prince of 
British Geographers, and exhibit all the minuteness, 
care, and good taste for which he was distinguished. 
The maps wholly prepared at Mr. Stanford’s own 
establishment need not, however, fear comparison 
with these......A good index enhances the value cf 
this excellent atlas.’—Athenzum, 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, 


from the North Poleto between 35 and 40 Degrees 
of South Declination. By Artnur CorTTam, 
F.R.A.S. 36 Charts, earch 30in. by 22, printed 
on drawing paper, and supplied folded in half in 
a Portfolio, or flat if preferred. Price £2 net per 
Set. As soon as 200 Sets are sold, the price will be 
raised to £3 38, Early application is therefore 
desirable, 

With one exception (Hydra) each Constellation is 
shown complete on a single Chart. The Scale is one- 
third of an inch to a degree, and all the Double Stars 
in the Catalogues of the two Struves are shown, 
(Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Chart, free on 
apptication.) 

“Surely this is the very luxury of stellar carto- 
graphy, for, from the days of Bayer downwards, 
nothing has appeared comparable with the splendid 
series of charts now before us for the specia] purpose 
for which they are intended...... {t has been reserved 
for Mr, Cottam to produce what, for employment 
with instruments having motions only in altitude and 
azimuth, is as near perfection as any delineation of 
the celestiai concave on a plane surface is ever likely 
to be...... The amount of labour expended on this 
splendid work must have been enormous. No astre- 
nomical library or observatory of any pretensions 
ean afford to be without it, and we can hardly con- 
ceive a more appropriate birthday present or Chr.st- 
mas gift t> a youth developing a taste for astronomy 
than the volume, as useful as it is sumptuous, which 
Mr. Cottam has given to the world.” — English 
Mechanic. 

‘They are engraved cn excellent drawing paper, 
with a clearness and accuracy which can hardly be 
surpassed.’’—Athenewn. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
AFRICA. New Edition, Revised and reduced in 
price. This Map embodies the Results of the 
most Recent Explorations, shows the Possessions 
of the different European Powers, and the various 
Means of Communication. For the study of the 
many Questions of Interest connected with this 
great Continent it is invaluable. Size, 65in. by 
58; scale, 94 miles to lin. Price—coloured sheets, 
35s. ; per post, packed on roller, 353. 8d. ; mounted 
to fold in morocco case, 69s. ; per poat, 60s. 8d. ; 
mounted on rollers, varnished, 45s. ; on spring 
roller, £5, 


SOUTH AFRICA.—JUTA’S MAP of 
SOUTH AFRICA from CiPE COLONY to the 
ZAMBESI. New and Revised Ed tion, 1889. Com- 
piled from the best Colonial and Imperial Informa- 
tion, including the Official Map by the Surveyor- 
General, Cape Town, Dr. J. Hahn’s Damaraland, 
MM. Capello and Iven’s Explorations, and Mr. F. 
C. Selous’ Notes and Maps. Scale, 40 miles to 
1 in.; size, 48 in. by 36. Price—coloured sheet, 
21s. ; per post, packed on roller, 21s. 6d. ; mounted 
in case, 288,; per post, 235. 6d; mounted on 
mahogany rollers, varnished, 22s. 

** It has been most carefully compiled from the best 
available materials, shows all means of communica- 
tion, and is, in every respec‘, a thoroughly good map 
of Africa south of the Zambesi.’’—Field. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—A MAP of 
AFRICA, SOUTH of the EQUATOR, SHOWING 
EXISTING BOUNDARY TREATIES, with the 
dates when they were made. The Possessions 
and Spheres of Influence of the different European 
Powers, and the Territories of the various Char- 
tered Companies, are clearly marked in colour. 
The Map is privted on untearable paper. Scale, 
133 miles to 1 in.; size, 18} in. by 22. Price— 
coloured sheet, 2. 6d ; per post, packed on roller, 
33.; mounted in case, 5s. ; per post, 53 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


FRENCH BOOKS. 





MALOT’S SANS FAMILLE. By W.E. Russett. 1s. 6d. 


DUMAS’ LA BOUILLIE DE LA COMTESSE BERTHE. By 
CorRMELL Price. Ils. 6d. 

DUMAS’ LES ADVENTURES DE LYDERIC. By A. K. 
Coox. Is. 6d. 


DUMAS’ PEPIN ET CHARLEMAGNE. By J. D.Wayre. 18.64. 


PROSPER MERIMER’S MATEO FALCONE, TAMANGO, 
L’ENLEVEMENT DE LA REDOUTE. By W.E. Russet. 1s. 6d. 


SOMERVILLE’S FIR3T FRENCH WRITER. 33s. 6d. 

BEVENOT’S SELECT PASSAGES FOR REPETITION. 3s. 6d. 

RUSSELL’S EASY FRENCH PIECES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. 1s. 64. 

HARRIS’S FRENCH PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION AT 
SIGHT. 1s, 6d. 

PARRY’S FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. 2s. 6d. 

PELLISSIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 2 Parts, 32. 6d. each. 

SHARP’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 

SHARP’S EXERCISES IN FRENCH SYNTAX. 22s. 6d. 


VECQUERAY’S FRENCH PAPERS IN GRAMMAR, &. 28. 
—A KEY, 5: 
BOIELLE’S FRENCH POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 23. 


FEZENSAC’S CAMPAGNE DE RUSSIE EN 1812. By G. 
Suarp. 2s, 6. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF NAPOLEON. By Epwarp E. Bowen. 
ARCOLA, 4s. 61. JENA, 33. 6d. MARFNGO, 4s.6d. WATERLOO, 6s, 


VIGNY’S LA CANNE DE JONC. By V.J.T. Spiers. 1s. 6d. 
BARBIER’S GRADUATED FRENCH READER. 2s. 
JOEL’S L’ENFANCE DE GEORGE SAND. 2s. 

VICTOR HUGO’S HERNANI. By H. A. Perry. 1s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S LES TRAVAILLEURS DELA MER. By 
J. BoigrtLE. 3s. 6d. : 
By C. H. 


GEORGE SAND’S LES MAITRES MOSAISTES. 
Parry. 2s. 6d. 

PROSPER MERIMER’S COLOMBA. By C.H. Parry. 33. 6d. 

MOLIERE’S L’AVARE. By A. H. Gosser. 1s. 6d. 

CORNEILUE’S LE CID, By Evetne Petutssier. 1s. 6d. 

CORNEILLE’S CINNA. By H. E. Huntineton. 1s. 6d. 


VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XII. By R. H. M. Etwes. 2s. 6d. 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. By P. Bowpen SMITH. 2s. 


GERMAN _BOOKS. 





LECHNER AND SCHRAMMEN’S GERMAN GRAMMATICAL 
READER, 4s. 6d. 


HALDEN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN DIALOGUES. 2s. 6d. 

BERESFORD-WEBB’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

ee EXAMINATION PAPERS. ls. 6d. 
—A KEY. 5s, 

MACAULAY’S GERMAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 

BEVENOT’S SELECT PASSAGES FOR REPETITION. 3s. 6d. 

PARRY AND ROBINSON’S GERMAN POETRY. 1s. 6d. 


LECHNER’S GERMAN PASSAGES FOR PRACTICE IN 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 2: 6d. 


LECHNER’S EASY GERMAN PASSAGES FOR PRACTICE 
IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION. ls. 6d. 


TOWNSON’S EASY GERMAN STORIES. 2s. 6d. 
TOWNSON’S SECOND GERMAN READER. 2s. 6d. 
GLUNICKE’S GERMAN EXERCISES. 6s. 
VECQUERAY’S GERMAN ACCIDENCE. 3s. 6d. 
BERESFORD-WEBB’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises 
in Vontinuous Prose, 5s. Without Exercises, 4s, Exercises only, 1s. 6d. 
BERESFORD-WEBB’S MANUAL OF GERMAN COMPOSI- 
TION, 3s.—A KEY, 53. 
HOFFMANN’S FORTUNE’S WHEEL. By J. Y. Pearson. 3s. 6d. 
HOFFMANN’S TALES FROM HISTORY. By H. S. Breres- 
FORD-WEBB. 2s, 
BENEDIX’S DR. TREUWALD. By H.S. Beresrorp-WEss. 2s, 
NIEBUHR’S GREEK HEROES. By A. R. Lecuner. 2s, 


HAUFF’S STORIES. By W.E. Murtnsand F. Storr. 43. 6d. 
KALIF STORK and THE PHANTOM CREW. 2:3, 


LESSING’S FABLES. By F. Storr. 2s. 6d. 


FREYTAG’S AUS DEM STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. 
By H. Hacer. 2s. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By J. L. Bevin. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. By J. L. Bevir. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Bevir. 2s. 
HOHNFELDT’S GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. 1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL. 





HAMBLIN SMITH’S ALGEBRA. 3s. Without Answers,2s,¢3 
HAMBLIN SMITH’S EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA, 9 64. 
HAMBLIN SMITH’S ARITHMETIC. 33. 64. e 


HAMBLIN SMITH’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 9 
Without Answers, ls. 6d. + a 


HAMBLIN SMITH’S TRIGONOMETRY. 42, 64, 
HAMBLIN SMITH’S STATICS. 3s. 

HAMBLIN SMITH’S HYDROSTATICS. 3s, 

HAMBLIN SMITH’S CONIC SECTIONS. 3s. 64. 
HAMBLIN SMITH’S GEOMETRY. 33.64. Books I. ayp IL 


or Evc tip, separately, 1s. 6d. 
HAMBLIN SMITH’S BOOK OF ENUNCIATIONS, 1g, 
HAMBLIN SMITH’S STUDY OF HEAT. 33. 
GROSS’ ALGEBRA (Parr II.) 8s. 6d. 
GROSS’ DYNAMICS. 5s. 6d. 
PELTON’S COMPANION TO H. SMITH’S ALGEBRA. 33.64, 


MUNN’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE STRAIGHT 
L!NE AND CIRCLE. 43. 6d. 


WORMELL’S PRINCIPLES OF DYNAMICS. 63, 
a AND HODGES’ ARITHMETICAL EXERGISzg 


MARSHALL’S COMPANION TO ALGEBRA, 5s, 
LAVERTY’S LAWS OF MOTION. 5s. 
CLARKE’S ARMY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 3s. 6d. 


LANGLEY AND PHILLIPS’ HARPUR EUCLID. Books 
1.-IV., 3s. 6d. ; or, separately, Book I., ls. 6d. ; Book 11., ls. ; Books I 
and II., 2s, ; Books III. and IV., 2s. 


ROBINSON’S ELEMENTS OF DYNAMICS. 63, 
WILSON’S GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 4s. 6d. 
BRABANT’S PLANE AND SOLID MENSURATION. 35.63, 
CLARKE’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 8s. Gd. 


SCIENTIFIC. 





TUMLIRZ’S POTENTIAL. By Ropertson. 33. 64. 

MADAN’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. 93. 

MORGAN’S ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 8s. 6d. 

— PHYSICAL LABORATORY PRACTICE, 
8. Od. 


YOUNG'S QUESTIONS ON PHYSICS. Is. 61. 
CUMMING’S ELECTRICITY. 4s. 6d. 

SHENSTONE’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 2s. 

ELLIS’ PAPERS IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 23. 
SHENSTONE’S METHODS OF GLASS-BLOWING. 1s. 6). 
WATTS’ SCHOOL FLORA. 2s. 6d. 

KITCHENER’S A YEAR’S BOTANY. 5s. 


NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
Part I.—FIRST STAGE, OR ELEMENTARY COURSE. 10s. 6d, 
Part I[.—SKCOND STAGE, OR ADVANCED COURSE. 10s. 6d. 
Part IIIL—MATERIALS. 21s. 


SEDDON’S BUILDER’S WORK AND TRADES. 163:. 


HISTORICAL. 








BRIGHTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Period I., 43. 6d.— 
II., 53.—III., 73. 6d.—IV., 63. 
RANSOME’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 33. 64; 


or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 

CREIGHTON’S FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2a. 61. 

—— STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 33s. 61. 

ABBOTT’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Part I., 10s. 6d. 

SYMES’ COMPANION TO SCHOOL HISTORIES. 2s. 64. 

ABBOTT’S OUTLINE OF GREEK HISTORY. 2s. 64. 

MATHESON’S OUTLINE OF ROMAN HISTORY. 23. 

— AND RANSOME’S CHRUNOLOGICAL HAND- 
. 63, 

—— OUTLINE OF ENGLISH POLITICS FOR LAST HALF: 
CENTURY. ls. 6d.; paper cover, ls. 

—— OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1.64 

— SKELETON OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS. 94. 

HORTON’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS. 3s. 64d. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. By M. Creicuton. 2s. 6d. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. By L. CreicuTon. 2a. 6d. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH. By L. CreicuTon, 33. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. W. Cornisu. 33. 6d. 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. By L. Creicuron. 33. 6d 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By R. Waite. 33. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, London. 
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Loxpos: Printed by Jouy CampseExt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ SpectatTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 30th, 1899. 
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